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Advertisement 








NEW SCRIBNER BOOKS 


THE ORIGIN AND 
EVOLUTION OF LIFE 


By HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN, 
President of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Author 
of “Men of the Old Stone Age.” 


The whole story of the evolution of 
life, from the time of its first emer- 
gence to the appearance of man upon 
the earth, is here traced. 

Through the wonderful discover- 
ies of palzontology, recorded and cor- 
related in this volume, a new concep- 
tion of evolution and of heredity is 
given to science. 

The whole treatment, entirely 
fresh and original from beginning 
to end, constitutes Professor Os- 
born’s most important contribution 
to biology. 


Illustrated. $3.00 net 


MANKIND 


Racial Values and the Racial 
Prospect 
By SETH K. HUMPHREY 


An untechnical view of racial in- 
fluences in their broad social aspect, 
showing the fundamental part play- 
ed in human affairs by inborn racial 
quality. $1.50 net 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


THESE MANY 
YEARS 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


The New York of an older day, in 
which he grew up with a rare ap- 
preciation of all its flavor and local 
color; London, in which he has been 
one of the best-known Americans 
and one of the very few American 
members of the Athenzum Club; and 
Paris, where, as a friend of Coquelin 
and a welcome guest in all dramatic 
circles, he gathered material for his 
first book, on the theatres of Paris, 
and for many successors—all con- 
tribute reminiscences to one of the 
most entertaining of autobiogra- 
phies. $3.00 net 


IN HAPPY VALLEY 
By JOHN FOX, JR. 


Mr. Fox in this new book makes 
notable additions to those Kentucky 
mountaineers which his “Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine” and “The Little 
Shepherd of Kingdom Come” have 
endeared to so many thousands. The 
characters are revealed in all their 
rough and simple charm in such a 
way as to give a view of an entire 
mountain community. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net 





* MY WAR DIARY 
By MADAME WADDINGTON 


“A book of lasting impressions and 
a valuable acquisition to any library 
is ‘My War Diary.’ An _ intimate 
knowledge of the early days of the 
great war in Europe as seen in 
France is imparted to the reader 
with wonderful vividness. ‘ 
Mary King Waddington has written 
one of the best books of the war so 
far and one that later will be even 
more appreciated.”—-New York Her- 
ald. 


“There is no book that gets closer 
to—rather, deeper within—the heart 
of the French people in the war than 
does this..—New York Tribune. 

$1.50 net 


TOWARDS 
THE GOAL 


By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
“A piece of literature of very fine 
quality and a piece of war history of 
high authority and enduring value.” 
—New York Tribune. 
$1.25 net 
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+ Ke CovleuPrints 


MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN Art 


The Copley Prints and Medici Prints arc 
unsurpassed for Christmas and other gift occa- 
sions. Also for adornment of our homes, 
schools, clubs; for the service of libraries and 
museums; for the elevation of taste in our 
children ; for our own daily enjoyment. “One 
can live without art—but not so well.” 


As to Quality, the Copley Prints have been 
for 22 years a hall-mark of good taste in pic- 
tures. “Excellent,” says John S. Sargent. “I 
could not wish better.”"—-Edwin A. Abbey. “So 
fine in quality.”—-Augustus Saint-Gaudens. A 
large number of subjects are especially appro- 
priate for schools. 
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COROT’S Souvenir de Morte Fontaine. 


Medici Print, in colors of the original, 16x22, $12.00 


Large Gallery of Subjects: \We can show 
here but two of the 500 illustrated in our cata 
logues (see below). You will find in them a 
choice of subjects of absorbing interest, from 
the great works of the Old Masters to the 
paintings of our own day,—Corot and Inness 
landscapes; Abbey’s //oly Grail; new mural 
w decorations by Sargent and by Violet Oakley; 
inspiring patriotic subjects, including several 
by Abbey :—pictures appropriate for every oc- 
casion and for every room in the house, in 
cluding many of delight and value to children. 


Of the Medici Prints the London Times 
says: “Their perfection is little short of amaz- 
ing.” This journal, The Nation, says: “The 
Medici Prints reproduce the colors and surface 
quality of the originals with really extraor 
dinary exactness.” 





Your Old Family Portraits, reproduced pri- 
vately in the CopLey Prints—from old daguer 
reotypes, faded photographs, tintypes, kodaks, 
etc.—make highly treasured gifts to your rela- 
tives. Particulars in Copley Catalogue (see 
below). 
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ART-BUT NOT SO WELLY# 


FHeQredici Prints 


THe Otp MaAsTeEerS IN COLOR 





For schools, museums and libraries the 
Medici Prints are of commanding importance 
and authority. Mr. Holmes, director of the 
National Gallery, London, says: “From the 
educational point of view they seem to me to 
be specially valuable . . . when, as in the Medici 
Prints, we get scientific truth of color in addi- 
tion to scientific truth of detail, -we possess 
what is for most practical purposes a replica 
of the original painting.” 

How Obtained: Through art stores, or di- 


rect from us. We send on approval prepaid, 
and with no obligation of purchase. 





WINSLOW HOMER'S The Gale 


Copley Print, in sepia monotone, copr. by Curtis & 


Cameron, Inc.; three sizes 8x12, $3.00; 13x20, 
$5.00; 24x36, $12.09. 


Prices from only a few dollars (down to 
25 cents for Medici Miniatures) up to $25.00 
for large sizes. Special attention to appro- 
priate framing, at reasonable prices. 


Illustrated Catalogues: Send 25 cents 
(stamps accepted) for each Catalogue—50 
cents for both. These are net ordinary cata- 
logues, remember; they are practically Illus- 
trate1 Handbooks of Art. Remember, too, the 
cost is deducted from a $2.50 purchase of the 
Prints. The Copley Catalogue is of Ameri- 
can art (prints in rich sepia tone, some in 
color). The Medici Catalogue is of the Old 
Masters (prints all in color). 

SEND NOW FOR CATALOGUES—to give you 
ample time for careful Christmas selections. Address 
either 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


or the new American Branch of 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


268 Uarcourt Street, BOSTON 
Pierce Bidg., opp. Pablic Library 


Offices: 
Salesrooem: 
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Cutting Down Selling 
Expense Makes $10U 
Price Now Only $49 


You can’t help welcoming this $51 cut in price on 
the Oliver Nine Typewriter—with prices on most 
lines of office equipment going higher daily. Simpli- 
hed and economical sales methods have brought 
about this sensational price reduction. The elimina- 
tion of costly offices in 50 cities—of an expensive 
selling force of 15,000 salesmen and changing to a 
“From Factory to User” selling policy has enabled 
us to reduce the OLIVER price from $100 to $49. 
Acres of new factories as well as former equipment 
are devoted entirely to the production ot Oliver 
typewriters. 


The Oliver Nine 
Was $100—Now $49 


XEMEMBEKR—the OLIVER you buy now at $49 is the 


identical machine of which hundreds of thousands nave been 
sua tor $100—not a second hand ! t ' 
absolutely brand new machine direct from the factory. It is 


the latest—handsomest—most successful model ever produced 
by the OLIVER COMPANY. Simple to operate—the 
OLIVER will stand any test—durability- ich—speed It 
has been built to receive the hardest touch and will readily 
respond to the lightest. Stenographers familiar with standard 
keyboard turn readily to the OLIVER—in fact, they prefer 
OLIVER because of the amazing speed obtainable through its 
use and the light touch which means less typing fatigue. 
The OLIVER NINE is the typewriter selected by the U. S 
Steel Corporation, Montgomery Ward, Pennsylvania Railroad 


and other leading corporations for their offices 
OIrder your OLIVER on Free Trial Put it to every test 
Keep it only if satisfied and if you wish take a year to pay 


Investigate this mone y-saving offer 
Canadian Price 862.65 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1587 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago, III. 


on our $3 a month plan. 
- «mail the coupon NOW. 





NOTE CAREFULLY: 
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you wish. 














This coupon 
bring you either The Oliver 
Nine for free trial OR 


“Saved— 


$51 on this 
New No. 
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Do Not Wait to Answer 


Tomorrow Fill Out and Mail 


the Coupon Today 








INFORMATION COUPON 








The Oliver Leg Company 
1587 Oliver pewrlter Bid., 
Chicago, IL. 

Ship me a new Oliver Nine for 
five days free inspection If I keep it I will 
pay $49 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
title to remain in you until fully paid for 
My shipping point ts..... 
sees Do net send a machine until I 
order it Mail me your book—‘‘The High 
Cost of Typewriters—The HKesson and the 
Remedy,’’ your de luxe catalog and further 
information. 


Name 





Street Address 


urther in- 
Cheek carefully which eiy 


State 
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Fall APPLETON Books 








A Monumental Biography of the Great Ornithologist 


Audubon the Naturalist 


By Francis H. Herrick 
This is the first complete and accurate biography of America’s greatest ornitholo- 
gist. Audubon has a most varied and interesting career and Professor Herrick’s treat- 
ment does full justice to its romantic features. The book abounds in curious and de- 
lightful documents, letters, memoranda and extracts from the journals of Audubon and 
others. Profusely illustrated with colored plates, photogravures and photographs. Two volumes. $7.50 net 
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Volumes Just Issued or Soon To Be Published 


The Wind in the Corn 
By EDITH FRANKLIN WYATT. 


Song-Poems of Democracy and the great Trails 
that sound a note of hope and honest labor. 
$1.50 net 


Songs of the Stalwart 
By GRANTLAND RICE 
A book of homely, gentle verse by the man 


whom Irvin Cobb picked out as James Whit- 
comb Riley’s successor. $1.00 net 


The Quest of El Dorado 
By JOHN AUGUSTINE ZAHM (H. J. Mozans) 


A collection of fascinating stories that the 
Indians tell about the land of mysterious 
treasure. Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The Latin at War 


$y WILL IRWIN 


An intimate account of the author’s experi- 
ences in France and Italy during the great 
war. $1.75 net 


Out of Their Own Mouths 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM ROSCOE 
THAYER 
An accurate translation of official German 
letters and documents which prove conclusively 


how and why the Prussians began the war. 
$1.00 net 


Uncle Sam’s Boy at War 
By Oscar P. AUSTIN 
A thrilling story of the war as seen by a young 
soldier who enlists in the national guard. 
Illustrated, $1.00 net 


Applied Psychology 
By H. L. HoLLINGworRTH and A. T. POFFEN- 
BERGER, JR. 
Shows the value of an understanding of in- 
dividual psychology in business, professional 
and social life. $2.25 net 
HOW TO GET IT AND 


Good Heal HOW TO KEEP IT 
By ALVAH H. Dory, M.D. 
A book that tells you how to acquire health, if 
you are not perfectly well, and how to hold on to 
it when you have it. Illustrated, $1.50 net 


Sewing and Textiles 
By ANNABELL TURNER 
A practical hand-book that tells just how to sew 
and how to distinguish the quality of materials. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net 


The Science and Practicegf Photography 
By JOHN R. ROEBUCK 


Covers the scientific basis of photography and 
explains the most modern methods and pro- 
cesses employed. Illustrated, $2.00 net 


The Regulation of Railways 
By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
A full discussion of the railway problem in the 


United States during the past ten years. 
$1.75 net 


Trade Unionism in the United States 
By Ropert F. HOXIE 
A scientific and non-partisan study of the labor 
problem in America. $2.50 net 


Send for a Complete Descriptive List of Appleton Fall Books 




















THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 
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New APPLETON Books 








An Amazing Novel by the Author of ‘‘The Sailor’’ 


> P 

The Coming | 

By J. C. Snaith | 

A soldier, wounded, war weary, who has learned in the trenches to forget the 
meaning of hate; a village vicar, voicing the venom of those who do not fight; and 
John Smith, simple, determined, working for the brotherhood of man—around these 
three characters the author of “The Sailor” has written an amazing novel of the spir- 














itual and ethical side of the war. Cloth, $1.50 net 
— 0 ee | 
Recent Popular Fiction 
Summer By EpitH WHarTon Extricating Obadiah By Josern C. Lincoin 
A vivid story of life in a small hill town. . mer ; ; 
1.50 How a Cape Cod sea captain extricates his for- 
m $1.50 net mer cabin boy from amusing difficulties. 
Alexis By STUART MACLEAN Illustrated, $1.50 net 
2 clean, absorbing romance of musical life in The Broken Gate By EMERSON HoucH 
merce. $1.50 nét A strong story of broken social conventions 
The Red Badge of Courage and a woman’s determination.  IJllus., $1.50 net 
By STEPHEN CRANE Wolf-Lure 
New edition with an Introduction by ARTHUR By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 
Guy EMPEY , ™ A dramatic romance of the France of a hun- 
This is not a story of war: It ts “see , dred years ago. Colored frontispiece, $1.50 net 
” ne . - . - 7 
The Quest of Ledgar Dunstan Christine: A. = ie Fisher Girl | 
By ALFRED TRESSIDER SHEPPARD y AMELIA EB. DARE 
A study of a drifter, who seeks, and in the end A charming tale of life among the Scotch fisher 
finds. himself $1.50 net folk. Colored frontispiece, $1.50 net 
’ ° 
Army and Navy Text-Books | 
. + * . | 
The Cantonment Manual Military Signaling 
By Masor W. G. KILNER and LIEvuT. A. J. MAC- By MaJor Howarp A. GIDDINGS 
ELROY An entirely revised, up-to-the-minute edition 
The only brief volume that covers the entire of the standard handbook on signaling. 60c net 
field of military training for the newly en- Navi : 
avigation: A Short Course 
listed soldier. Illustrated, $1.00 net By FRANK SEYMOUR HASTINGS 
Military Map Making and Reading Presents in a highly condensed form all the 
By Lieut.-Cou. J. M. HUTCHINSON and LIEvT. essentials of navigation. $1.00 net 
A. J. MACELROY $1.00 net 
A clear, concise manual for beginners. How to Fly , 
By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 
Manual of Physical Drill A simple handbook telling all about aeroplane 
By Lieut. E. L. BuTTs construction and flight. Illustrated, $1.10 net 
A practical guide to systematic physical train- - e > ‘ " 
? . By A. E. DIXIE 
Infantry Drill Regulations A condensed presentation of everything in 
A special edition containing authoritative inter- aerial navigation that commanders of flying 
pretations of difficult tactical points. 75c net squadrons need to know. Illustrated, $4.00 net 





Write for a Special Descriptive List of Military Text-Books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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AUTUMN A 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 


LINGUISTIC CHANGE 
An Introduction to the Historical Study of Language 
By EDGAR H. STURTEVANT, Columbia University 


Suitable for a textbook in an introductory course in the study of language. 
$1.00, postage extra 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD 


By GeorGE A. BARTON, Bryn Mawr College 


A keen and sympathetic interpretation of all the great religions. 
$1.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. § oz.) 


SPIRIT, SOUL, AND FLESH 
By ERNEST D. BuRTON, the University of Chicago 


Of special value to Greek scholars and students of the new testament. 
$2.00, postage extra. (Ready November 1.) 


THE ANATOMY OF WOODY PLANTS 
By E. C. JEFFREY, Harvard University 
This book describes, analyzes, and discusses the anatomical structure of the most important 
families of plants. $4.00, postage extra. (Ready October 25.) 


MANUAL OF STYLE 


FIFTH EDITION 
By THE StarFF of the University of Chicago Press 


An authoritative guide on all questions concerning the style of a book or any other printed 
$1.50, postage extra. (Ready November 1.) 


READINGS IN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 


Edited by L. C. MARSHALL, University of Chicago 
(For January publication.) 
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The POLISH PEASANT in EUROPE AND AMERICA 
| Monographs of an Emigrant Group 

eC By WILLIAM I. THOMAS and F. ZNANIECKI 

C (For January publication.) 
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OUNCEMENT | 


ARMY SUPPLY SERV:CE 


is outlined in the new book 


| QUARTERMASTER AND ORDNANCE SUPPLY 
| 








A Guide to the Principles of the Supply Service of the United States Army 
By INSTRUCTORS IN THE SUPPLY SERVICE COURSE of the University of Chicago 
$1.50, postage extra (weight, 1 1b. 6 oz.) 
FOR USE BY 
Men in training for Quartermaster and for Ordnance Service. 


’ Enlisted men seeking promotion. 

' Civilian employees of the Quartermaster Corps and of the Ordnance Department. 

' Officers and non-commissioned officers of the Quartermaster Corps and of the Ordnance 
.) Department. Line Officers. Business men who deal with the Government. 


MILITARY INSTRUCTION 
IN FRENCH 


' First Lessons in Spoken French for __ First Lessons in Spoken French for 
| Men in Military Service Doctors and Nurses 
By ERNEsT H. WILKINS, ALGERNON COLE- 3y ERNEST H. WILKINS, ALGERNON COLE- 
» ‘MAN, and Howarp R. Huse MAN, and ETHEL PRESTON 
int 50 cents (54 cents postpaid) 50 cents (54 cents postpard ) 


.\B Indispensable for those who desire eflici- 
) ee videly used textbook. Contains word- ~, SOR Recoil Speer 
; A widely u b . ency. Special word-lists, with English equiva- 


tra 


TMCS A ease. 4 Cn 





lists, with English equivalents, for all branches lents, covering the everyday needs of physi- 
of service. cians and nurses. 


LE SOLDAT AMERICAIN EN FRANCE 


By ALGERNON COLEMAN and MARIN LA MESLEE 
50 cents (54 cents postpaid) 


A handbook and guide for conversation intende d for those who already have some know!]- 
edge of French. Useful as a supplementary reader or a conversation book. 


IN RUSSIAN 
RUSSIAN READER 


By SAMUEL N. HARPER 





$3.00, postage extra (weight 2 lb. 8 oz.) 4 
Designed for those who have already mastered the alphabet and the rudiments of the KS 
grammar. = 
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Hew Fall Books 





GIOTTO AND SOME OF HIS FOLLOWERS 
By OSVALD SIREN, author of "Leonardo da Vinci,” etc. Vol. II 
consists of 220 plates. Ornamented boards. $12.00 


Giotto, too frequently treated as an isolated figure, is here shown in his rela- 
tion to the art which preceded, surrounded, and followed him, special attention 
being given to six painters of his school. The work is the result of indepepdent 
research and gives some information not to be found in any other book on the 
subject. 


THE LADIES OF DANTE’S LYRICS 
By CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT. The McBride Lectures at Western Re- 
serve University, 1917. $1.35. 
Dante was incontestably the greatest of all creators of allegory. These papers 


not only study his allegorical method, showing its difference from that of Bunyan, 
but also form a delightful introduction to the ladies Violetta, Matelda, Beatrice, 


Lisetta, and Pietra. 


THE WAR OF POSITIONS Fourth printing. $1.25. 
By Lt.-CoL. PAUL AZAN, Chief of the French Military Mission. 


“The best, clearest, and most informative presentation of present-day mili- 
tary operations along the Western front that we have yet seen.”—Army and 
Navy Journal. 


STUDIES IN NORMAN INSTITUTIONS 
By CHARLES HOMER HASKINS. Ready in November. 


A scholarly survey of Norman administration, governmental, fiscal, ecclesi- 
astical, judicial, etc., from William the Conqueror through the Norman period. 


STATE TAX COMMISSIONS In press. 
By HARLEY LeIst Lutz. Harvard Economic Studies, Vol. XVII. 


This book traees the development of the movement in favor of centralized 
taxing power from the Colonial period onwards. 


THE RUSSIAN MISSION, THE UNITED STATES AND 
THE WAR, POLITICAL ADDRESSES 


By ELIHU Root. 


A volume of much public interest. 
and speeches. 


THE SELF AND NATURE 
By De WITT HENRY PARKER. $2.00. 
The results of observation are used, in a speculative fashion, to achieve a 
vision of the whole. Especially distinctive is the way in which a naturalistic out- 
look upon life is combined with an animistic conception of reality. 


FOUR ESSAYS 


By the late MURRAY ANTHONY PoTTER. Harvard Studies in Romance 


Languages, Vol. III. $1.25. 
Three of these essays deal with Petrarch, as an author, an individual, and as 
a critic and reader. The fourth deals with the horse as an epic character. 


THE SPIRITUAL INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY 
By SHAILER MATHEWS. Second thousand. $1.50. 
A heartening survey of the trend of human events, showing that moral control 
tends to replace physical force. 


THE ORDER OF NATURE 
By LAWRENCE JOSEPH HENDERSON. $1.50. 
“A masterly discussion of an abstruse subject (which) will make a strong 
appeal to scientific thinkers.”——London Quarterly Review. 


2 vols. 


Nearly ready. 


It is the seventh of Mr. Root’s addresses 





ASK FOR THESE AT YOUR DEALER'S 











Harvard University Press 
29 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


280 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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sioner. Atchison, Topeka & Sante Fe Railway, 1904 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 
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FALL PUBLICATIONS OF THE I 
| YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS | 
120 College Street, New Haven, Conn. 280 Madison Avenue, New York City 
i] 
oreay | 
THERE’S PIPPINS AND CHEESE GOD THE KNOWN 
| TO COME , AND GOD THE UNKNOWN | 
By CHARLES S. Brooks. Whimsical essays by the | By SAMUEL BUTLER, author of “Erewhon,” etc. 
author of “Journeys to Bagdad,” with illustra- | Cloth, $1.00 net 
tions by Theodore Diedricksen, Jr. | HUMAN NATURE AND ITS REMAKING 
Boards, $2.00 net | By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, author of “The 
DIVERS PROVERBS Meaning of God in Human Experience.” 
By NATHAN BAILEY. With woodcuts by Allen ee prpereion 
Lewis. A unique volume of old proverbs printed | THE UNDYING SPIRIT OF FRANCE HH 
in rubricated Old Style text. Boards, $1.00 net | By MAURICE BARRES. Translated by Margaret W. | 
B. Corwin. With a Foreword by Theodore Stan- 
THE HOSTAGE (L’Otage) ton. Cloth, 80c. net | 
By PAUL CLAUDEL. Translated under the dire- | THE GREEK GENIUS | 
tion of Pierre Chavannes. Uniform with “The AND ITS INFLUENCE 
Tidings Brought to Mary.” Boards, $1.50 net Select Essays and Extracts. Edited, with an 
THE BROOM FAIRIES and Other Stories Introduction, by LANE Cooper. Cloth, $3.50 net | 
By ETHEL M. Gare. Cloth, $1.00 net | THE METHOD OF HENRY JAMES i 
By JOSEPH WARREN BEACH. (In preparation) i 
De Oe ene of the GREAT WAR | 11m TRAGEDY OF TRAGEDIES BY | 
y W. REGINALD WHEELER. With a Fore- HENRY FIELDING 
word by Charlton M. Lewis. Cloth, $2.00 net . 
Edited by JAMES T. HILLHOUSE. Boards, $2.50 net 
BEGGAR AND KING EARLY BABYLONIAN LETTERS 
A book of verse by RICHARD BUTLER GLAENZER. FROM LARSA 
Boards, $1.00 net By Henry F. Lutz. (Yale Oriental Series.) 55 
TOWER OF IVORY line engravings. Boards, $5.00 net 
A book of verse by ARCHIBALD MACLEISH. With a THE HISTORY OF LEGISLATIVE 
Foreword by Lawrence Mason. Boards, $1.00 net METHODS IN THE PERIOD BEFORE 1825 
By RALPH V. HARLow. (Yale Historical Publi- 
SEA MOODS, AND OTHER POEMS cations. ) Cloth, $2.25 net 
By EDWARD BLIss REED. Cloth, $1.00 net | THE READJUSTER MOVEMENT 
IN VIRGINIA 
A BOOK OF YALE REVIEW VERSE By CHARLES C. PEARSON. (Yale Historical Publi- 
With a Foreword by the Editors. Boards, 75c. net cations.) Cloth, $2.00 net 
SEVEN HUNDRED FRENCH TERMS FOR | THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
| BRITISH WEST INDIES, 1700-1763 
AMERICAN FIELD ARTILLERYMEN B , tatarical Publi- 
y FRANK W. PITMAN. (Yale Historical Publi 
By EDWARD BLIss REED. Cloth, 40c. net | cations. ) Cloth, $2.50 net 
—_—— 
THE YALE SHAKESPEARE 
Edited under the direction of the Department of English, Yale University. Published this Fall: 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING KING LEAR ROMEO AND JULIET 
HENRY IV., PART I HAMLET 
College Text-Book Edition, 50c. net per volume (Interleaved copies, 75c.). Library Edition, $1.00 net per 
volume. Particulars regarding the Subscribers’ Edition, limited to 250 sets, will be sent upon request. 
A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of Publications will be sent upon request. 
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Zach of these new books really deserves a page advertisement—they are that 
good. They are published by The Century Co., 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, and are sold at all bookstores. 


(The new illustrated holiday catalogue of Century books will be sent on request.) 





LADIES MUST LIVE 


By the author of “‘Come Out of the Kitchen!’’ 
By Alice Duer Miller 


This is a sort of pirate story of New York high society. 
But the pirates are extraordinarily smooth, sleek, enter- 
taining buccaneers. It is a classic contest of two female 
pirates for a rich and handsome man, with all its fas- 
cinating background of people and places, which the 
author presents as thrillingly and as circumstantially 
as a boat race, a football game, or a prize fight. The 
incredibly clever cutting, thrusting, and manceuvring of 
the beautiful buccaneers, the author reports with graphic 
clearness and dramatic intensity. 


Illustrated. Price $1.25. 





POLITICAL IDEALS 


By the author of “‘Why Men Fight.” 
By Bertrand Russell 


Mr. Russell concerns himself simply with this problem: 
how can the men, women, and children of the world be 
made more comfortable, more valuable to themselves and 
to others, happier? He sets forth the problem and the 
remedy with all the alluring clarity, all the magnificent 
eloquence of his previous book. And yet in it he deals 
with subjects which must, for the sake of brevity, be 
indicated by such deadly words as: “Political Ideals,” 
“Capitalism and the Wage System,” “Pitfalls in Social- 
ism.” “Individual Liberty and Public Control,” “National 
Independence and Internationalism.” 


Price $1.00. 








CALVARY 

ALLEY 

By Alice Hegan Rice 
This new novel by the au- 

thor of “Mrs. Wiggs of the 


Cabbage Patch” tells of the 
growing up and falling in love 


At Last a Franck 


of Nance Molloy of Calvary Harry A. Franck, 


Alley, of her trials and 
triumphs, and a great 
about many other interesting 
people, for Nance was one 
who achieved contacts with 
the thrilling world about her. 
There were, for instance, Mr. 
and Mrs. Snawdor, her step- 


father and stepmother, mak- conditions of every 


Book on South America 


VAGABONDING 


DOWN THE ANDES 


By Harry A. Franck 


Author of “‘A Vagabond Journey Around the 
World,”’ etc. ography, of which the first 


“prince of vagabonds,” 
spent four years exploring Latin-America. And 
deal in this case “exploring” means going alone, 
on foot, from village to village down the crest 
of the Andes, where few travelers ever pass. 
It means living with the natives, Indian and 
white, studying their 
their conditions of life. 
language and literature and politics and social 


history, their habits, 
It means studying the 


IN THE 
WORLD 
By Maxim Gorky 


This is the second volume 
of Gorky’s marvelous autobi- 


volume was “My Childhood.” 
The new book shows the boy 
Gorky making his own way, 
as a worker on a boat on the 
Volga, as an assistant in an 
ikon shop, a doorboy in a shoe 
store; drifting about Russia; 
getting more and more in 
contact with the world; ask- 
ing questions; and as he 


The book might probes and explains his en- 


ing Nance what she herself be called a footnote to Pan-Americanism; for vironment of people and 
called a “two-step”; and many it is a significant study of the human nature 

, , . : things for himself, the reader 
more belonging to that whim- of half a continent. But above all it isa book senses the Russian national 
sical, beloved family of fiction of adventure, humor, color, and incident—as character with the surety that 


geople which began with “Mrs. 


entertaining as the Arabian Nights. 


few other books on Russia 


Wiggs.” 612 pages. 176 illustrations and a map. give. 





Illustrated. Price $1.35. 


Price $4.00. 


Price $2.00. 

















MRS. HOPE’S HUSBAND 


By Gelett Burgess 

Before this novel went to press one of the best-known 
dramatists in America had begun making a play from 
the manuscript, for it is the liveliest comedy story an 
American author has produced in a long time. It is gay, 
witty, brilliant, swiftly moving, bright with dialogue. 
It is a love-story with no pompous purpose and its 
method is the opposite of the detailed and tiresome. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


DORMIE ONE 


By Holworthy Hall 

An eple in prose of the golfing amateur. All fiction 
and full of coler, action, and humor. Carries the hero, 
the type of the golfing amateur the world over, through 
a series of various contests with multitudinous enemies, 
animate and inanimate, as thrilling as Book IV of the 
Aeneid. The book will aggravate every golfer’s awful 
condition. 


8 full-page illustrations. Price $1.35. 









INSIDE THE GERMAN EMPIRE 
By Herbert Bayard Swope 


“Here is an invaluable book about the war. It is a 
book that we need for our information and understand- 
ing now, and that we may well believe we shall continue 
to need for our historical reference in years to come. 
It gives us facts that we have not had, and they are 
facts that are important. It is a useful book, an inter- 
esting book, from every point of view an excellent book.” 

—The New York Times. 


Illustrated. Price $2.00. 


By Henry Dwight Chapin, M.D. 

This book is a sort of “first aid to the well.” It con- 
siders the health problems of all ages—those of the 
child, the middle aged, the old. “Health First” is not 
a new-fad book recommending freak treatments and 
strange foods fit only for cave-men. It is sublimated 
common sense from a great New York physician with 
years of experience in the kind of medical practice that 


we call regular. 
Price $1.50. 
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The Mask 
By FLORENCE IRWIN 


By the Aathor of ‘‘ The Broad 
Highway 


The Definite 
Object 


By JEFFERY FARNOL 
The New York Tribune says: “We do 


“FICTION 





. not hesitate to say that Mr. Farnol has writes a thoroughly entertaining story of 
THE E DEFINITE here produced not merely his own best how Beatrix Vanderdyke, self-willed, ran , 
OBJECT work, but also one of the best works of her head into the noose of a most hazard- \ } 
6y Jeifery Farnol fiction that any one has put forward this ous situation; and, in getting extricated, NY ‘cobbed HAMILZOW 
sScason. 1.50 net was taught a lesson. IJiiustrated, $i.50 net 7 


By the Authors of ‘‘ The Blind 





The author of “The Blindness of Virtue” 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Blindness ae 
” of Vi t ” Ng 


Scandal 


By COSMO HAMILTON 

















The Little Gods Laugh 


By LOUISE MAUNSELL FIELD 


Behind a mask we al! hide our thoughts To Nita Wynne life was one long period 
and feelings from the world. Alison Man’s E ” vf disillusion from the t . ed 
Terry wore one, though she never realized yes the real character ef her idealize —~ 
it until she faced a crisis in her married until the years had brought | . 
life. A story of disillusionment, t ody. standing and taught her the less f 
and at last mutual understanding an e tolerance, A story of N Sn gg ae 
couragement. This story has not appeared and professional circles : nee 
Serially. Frontispiece. $1.40 net I . D I , ° 

The Lookout Man ndian Drum Amarilly in Love 
By B. M. BOWER The remarkable mystery story of the By BELLE K, MANIATES 

A story of life at a Forest Reserve Sta- Great Lakes by William MacHarg and _A further joyous record of “Amar 
tion on a California mountain top, a tale Edwin Balmer, Clothes Line Alley.’ The 
of action and excitement and love, full of Amarilly’s charm is in the “glad ‘ 
the charm of the great out-of-doors. This of which alive” feeling she gives you 
story has not appeared serially. $1.35 net IMustrated, $1.25 net 

White M h dTh Col. Roosevelt says: 

e ° 
~5 onares OS “The book has appealed to me particu- How Are You Feeling 
Gas-House Pup larly as one of those exceedingly strong Now ? 
By R. G. KIRK bits of work peculiarly American in type, ° 
hich w ht to greet as a lasting . 
The tale of the battle of Gas-House Pup, pce a iat ig hag ie = == hf By EDWIN L. SABIN 
. contribution to the best American work. — . P “ 
king of pit terriers, and blue ribbon cham- A little book in which you s s 
pion White Monarch of Glenmere. Any- Frontispiece. $1.40 net humorous side of such experie: 
one who ever owned a dog will read with ing to the dentist, or being on a 
a quickened pulse this moving story. even having y appendix remove 
Illustrated. $1.00 net lilustrated. 75 cents net, 
“ye 
Four Days Familiar Ways 
The Story of a Soldier’s Marriage By MARGARET SHERWOOD 
By HETTY HEMENWAY Author of “The Worn Desretep” 
This tale of how England’s manhood went to the ordeal contains A volume of engaging essays on su! dese te evesedas 


in its half a hundred pages more soul-moving emotion than one life; 


often finds in a long novel. 


delightfully 
50 cents net Style. 


individual in Miss ae ~xl's characteristic 


S1.2 net 


NEW PLAYS AND BOOKS ON THE DRAMA 


Plots and Playwrights 
By EDWARD MASSEY 


A comedy. 


The Unseen Host & Other War Plays 
By PERCIVAL WILDE 


The Unseen Host; Mothers of Men; 
Pawns; In the Ravine; Valkyrie. $1.25 net 


$1.00 net 





Anne Pedersdotter 
By H. WIERS-JENSSEN 
A drama in four acts. English version 
by John Masetield. $1.00 net 
Mother Nature: Progress 
By GUSTAVE VANZYPE 


Two Belgian Plays. Translated with in 
troduction by Barrett H. Clark. $1.25 net 


The Community Theatre 


By LOUISE BURLEIGH 
A book of value to all students of modern 


drama. $i.so net 


Three Short Plays 
By GRANVILLE BARKER 
Rococo; Vote by Ballot; Farewell to the 





Theatre. $i.co net 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 








MY FIFTY YEARS IN THE NAVY sy Rear Admiral CHARLES E. CLARK, U. S. N. 


Here is told the story of the wonderful transition period of the Navy. The story of Admiral Clark's experi- 
ences on almost every type of warship will be an inspiration to all Americans. 


i'sth adlustrations $2.50 net 








The Memoirs of 
Colonel John S. Mosby 


Edited by his brother-in-law, CHARLES 
WELLS RUSSELL 


The famous Confederate cavalry leader re- 
lates his experiences graphically, throwing 
considerable new light on Civil ar events. 

With illustrations and map. $3.00 net 


The Adventure Beautiful 
By LILIAN WHITING 
Author of ** The Spiritual Significance” 
Miss Whiting’s new book contemplates 
death as the most beautiful adventure in 
life. $1.00 net 





Richard Strauss: The Man and His Works 
By HENRY T. FINCK. With an Apprecia- 
tion of Strauss by Percy Grainger 
There has been available so little of per- 
manent value concerning Strauss that this 

readable biography wil] be most welcor 
Iilustrated. $2. 50 net 


The Well of English, and The Bucket 
By BURGES JOHNSON 

How to write well is a subject that con- 
cerns us all; how to write better is some- 
thing, as least, which we may certainly 
achieve. The reading of this book, a pleas- 
ure in itself, should contribute to both ends. 
$1.25 net 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Publishers, LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY ° 


The Story of Princeton 
By EDWIN M, NORRIS 
The author of the newest volume in thie 


“story of colleges” series is well known to 
every Princeton man as the editor of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly Sirteen illustra 
tions from drawings by Lester G. Hornh 


New Cheaper Editions of ¥ 
Mary H. Northend’s Books 


Colonial Homes and Their Furnishings 
Historic Homes of New England 
Remodeled Farmhouses 

Each volume lavishly ilustrated. Per vol- 





ume, $2.25 net, The set, in box, $6.75 net. 


BOSTON 
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NEW CROWELL BOOKS 








FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BOY’S BOOK OF SCOUTS 
By PERCY K. FITZHUGH. 
A collection of entertaining accounts of Kit Car- 


son, Daniel Boone, David Crockett, Buffalo Bill, 
and many others. Illus. 8vo. Net, $1.25 


THE BOOK OF HOLIDAYS 


By J. WALKER McSPADDEN. 


The “days we celebrate” are described in pleasing 
style for young people. Illus. 8vo. Net, $1.25 





OTHER GOOD JUVENILES 


THE ENCHANTED LOCHAN 
By F. CARMICHAEL BRUNTON. 
Stories of Celtic Mythology, with four illustra- 
tions in color. 8vo. Net, $1.65 
THE AGE OF FABLE 
Or, Stories of Gods and Heroes 
By THOMAS BULFINCH. 


Sixteen full-page illustrations and index. 12mo, 
cloth. Net, $1.00 





TWO TIMELY BOOKS 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS 
By THOMAS F. MORAN. 
A summing up of the personal traits of our 


Presidents, beginning with Washington and end- 
ing with Wilson. 12mo. Net, 75 cents 


THE SOLDIER’S DIARY and NOTEBOOK 


Contains useful information invaluable to the 
soldier at home or at the front. With pencil 
attached. Cloth, net, 50 cents. Leather, net, $1.00 





OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


WOMEN WAR WORKERS 


By GILBERT STONE. 
With a foreword by Lady Jellicoe. Net, $1.65 


THRILLING DEEDSof BRITISH AIRMEN 


By ERIC WOOD. 
Shows how England has gained control of the air. 
Eight illustrations and colored jacket. 
12mo. Net, $1.65 








BABES OF THE WILD 
By LILIAN GASK. 


THE MODERNS 


ORISON S. MARDEN’S | By JOHN FREEMAN. 


Illustrated in color. 8vo. Net, $1.25 New Book A criticism of Shaw, Wells, Hardy, 
Maeterlinck, James, Conrad, Pat- 
HOW TO GET more, Thomson, and Bridges. 


WOOD and WATER FRIENDS 
By CLARENCE HAWKES. 


WHAT YOU WANT 


LIFE OF TOLSTOI 


By the author of “Hitting the Dark Dr. Marden’s latest book, full] By NATHAN H. DOLE. 


Trail.” Illustrated by Copeland. 
8vo. Net, $1.25 


UNCLE SQUEAKY’S VACATION 





of inspiration and suggestion. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.25 


Pocket edition on Bible paper, with 
introduction by Count Ilya Tolstoi. 


Flexible cloth, net, $1.00. 








By NELLIE M. LEONARD. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Net, 50 cents 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF MANY LANDS 
By INEZ N. McFEE. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $1.25 


THE GREAT PIKE’S PEAK RUSH 


Or, Terry in the New Gold Fields 
By EDWIN L. SABIN. 
Illustrated by H. Fisk. 


WHAT SAMI SINGS WITH THE BIRDS 


By JOHANNA SPYRI. 


Translated by Helen B. Dole. Illustrated in color. 
Net, 50 cents 


A TREASURY OF FOLK TALES 
A TREASURY OF OLD FAIRY TALES 


These volumes contain the best literature for read- 
ing aloud to children. 12mo. Per vol., net, 50 cents 


8vo. Net, $1.00 


Limp leather, 12mo. Net, $1.75. 
GIFT BOOKS 


TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 

By R. H. DANA, JR. 

Luxembourg edition. With 17 illustrations from 

photographs. 8vo. Boxed. Net, $1.50 

THE LAND OF ENOUGH 

By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON. 

A Christmas Story. 

ANIMAL RHYMES 

By BURGES JOHNSON. 

Frontispiece by Blaisdell. 12mo. Net, 50 cents 


SONGS OF HOPE 
By HAROLD SPEAKMAN. 
Poems of great beauty. Colored illustrations and 


decorations by the author. 
8vo, net, 75c. Leather, net, $1.60 





Net, 50 cents 





Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 426-428 West Broadway, New York | 
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THE BEST FALL BOOKS 


Fiction, Travel and other Books from Dutton’s List 





UNDER FIRE (Le Feu). 


The Story of a Squad By HENRI BARBUSSE 


Translated from the French by Fitzwater Wray. Over 126,000 of the French Edition already sold. 


Net, $1.50 


An epic description of life and battle in the trenches that in grip and calm, remorseless presentation of fact re- 


minds strongly of Zola’s best work, 


James Douglas in the London Observer says—“Some unknown man of genius who calls himself ‘Fitgwater Wray’ has 


translated the supreme novel of the War and here it is in its divine simplicity of truth, undraped and unbedizened 


There 


are some translations which are themselves originals and thisis one of them. Ido not hesitate to put it on the shelf beside 


Urquhart’s Rabelais or Fitzgerald's Omar, for it is in my mind already a classic. 


Vainly I grope for a clue to the 


identity of this creative translator who is at once a man of letters, a master of prose, a specialist in French and English 
slang, a poet and a prophet more terrible than Tolstoy. Truth of course is the summit of satire, the apex of irony, and 
this journal of a platoon is the nude truth of war as it is seen by a common soldier who is also an artist and philoso- 
pher. But it is a story which is steeped in the beauty of comradeship and it is told with the most flawlessly delicate art 


To read this book is to understand. 


If any book could kill war, this is the book 





A STUDENT IN ARMS 


By DONALD HANKEY. First Series—Second Series. 

Each, Net, $1.50 
Two books written from the trenches, about soldier 
life that carry a splendid message of reassurance and 
consolation for every one who is sending husband, 
brother, son, lover or friend to the front. They are 
packed full of the things we all, whether we are of 
those who go or those who stay, want to know, and 
they are the noblest books that have come out of the 
war. The best possible gift for a lad bound for 
France. 


GRAPES OF WRATH 


By BOYD CABLE, Author of “Action Front,” “Between 

the Lines,’’ “Doing Their Bit.” Net, $1.50 
Based on the fighting of the great Somme Battle. It 
tells what four chums in an infantry company, one of 
them a Kentuckian, saw and did. A vivid and thril- 
ling narrative that makes you see, hear, smell and 
taste the very battle. 


THE COMING DEMOCRACY 
By HERMANN FERNAU. Net, $2.00 


An examination, searching and merciless, of Ger- 
many’s medieval dynastic and political system by the 
author of “Because I Am a German,” and a demand 
for reforms which all civilized countries of the world 
have enjoyed for decades. 


MEMORIES DISCREET AND 
INDISCREET 


By A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. Net, $5.00 


The author has met most of the distinguished men 
and women of her time; kings, statesmen; soldiers, 
men of letters; empire-makers; musicians, revolution- 
ists—in fact, a cosmopolitan crowd. In her book will 
be found many good stories of celebrities, anecdotes, 
of travel and sport, of the field and the boudoir, 
which will ensure a large public for her recollections. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE CIRCLE 
By HUGH STOKES. Net, $5.00 


Devonshire House is the most historic palace in May- 
fair. Its hospitable doors have opened to generation 
after generation of English Society, and its passport 
is almost equal to a royal patent of nobility. “The 
Devonshire House Circle’’ deals with the reign of the 
Fifth Duke and his beautiful Duchess, the incompar- 
able Georgina. As a leader of London Society the ex- 
ploits of Georgina, Duchess of Devonshire, have never 
been rivalled. In this volume the court-yard in Picca- 
dilly is once more crowded with the life and bustle of 
chariots, sedans, footmen, grandees, and link-boys. 





HELEN OF FOUR GATES Net, $1.5¢ 


The Dial says:—‘The qualities I like best in the book 
are qualities that are not modern—that make a story, 
whether it is a year or a hundred years old—-live in 
our memories for its truth and its humor and its imag 
ination that give it poignancy and distinction.” 


? 

THE JOYFUL YEARS 

By F. T. WAWN. Net, $1.50 
Philadelphia Press says:—‘This is the love story of 
Cynthia and Peter, a beautiful story, and beautifully 
told. There are other people in the book whom we 
should like to meet, but these only form a background 
for the radiant figures of the young lovers.” 


THE ROYAL OUTLAW 


By CHARLES B. HUDSON. Net, $1.50 
David, the Outlaw, soon to be King of Israel, leads his 
men through desperate adventures, breathless perils, 
valiant deeds. A stirring tale of action and adventure 
It follows the Biblical outline and vividly pictures the 
scenes and customs of the time. 


THE HILL-TOWNS OF FRANCE 

By EUGENIE M. FRYER Net, $2.50 
The first complete account ever written of the hill- 
towns of France, whose influence over French history, 
picturesque situations, fascinating stories and present- 
day importance, invest them with great interest. Many 
beautiful illustrations. In press 


THE BOOK OF THE WEST INDIES 


By A HYATT VERRILL Net, $2.50 
A full, detailed and accurate account in very readabl« 
and charming narrative of the manifold attractions 
and peculiarities of the West Indies. A concise and 
readable handbook that tells all that anybody, tourist 
stay-at-home, investor, student, wants to know about 
the islands. Copiously illustrated. In press 


ARMY AND NAVY INFORMATION 


By MAJOR DE WITT CLINTON FALLS, N. G. N. Y 

Illustrated by six color plates and thirty line cuts. Net, $1.90 
Do you want to know what the insignia on collars or 
sleeves of soldiers, or sailors, or officers signify—the 
stars or the bars, or the crossed rifles or the oak 
leaves, or the shields, or the turrets? Would you like 
to rectify your knowledge as to the organization of 
the army? Are you curious about the organization of 
a ship? Would you like to have at hand the essential 
facts concerning the National Guard, the Marine 
Corps, the Nurses’ Corps, Naval and Military forces of 
the nations at war? You will find all this, with many 
others, in this small handbook. 








POSTAGE EXTRA. AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


E, P. DUTTON & COMPANY, 681 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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DORAN AUTUMN BOOKS NOW READY 





Gerard’s Book Is Ready 


The great, big story of a big American whose great. good sense 
and firmness for the right did much to thwart the ambitions of 
Germany and to preserve American honor. 


MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY 


By James W. Gerard 
The Man Who Defied the Kaiser 
With illustrations and facsimile reproductions of documents 
which were never intended to see the light of day. 


Net, $2.00 may be free. 





Theodore Roosevelt’s New Book 
THE FOES OF OUR OWN HOUSEHOLD 


“In the long run we have less to fear from foes without than 
from foes within; for the former will be formidable only as the 
latter break our strength.”—From the Author’s Foreword. 


Fearlessly and warningly Colonel Roosevelt speaks to his own 
people, urging that they stand four-square to the world—pre- 
pared to assume the personal and national obligations of great- 
ness—to ensure by the very strength of our right that all men 


Octavo. Net, $1.50 





Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN FRANCE 
AND FLANDERS—1915 


The full and accurate story, “not likely to 
be superseded,” of the dark and terrible 
year called by the historian “the year of 
equilibrium.” “Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 
has the true heart of the military his- 
torian.’’—Spectator. 

Illustrated. Maps. Octavo. Net, $2.00 


D. Thomas Curtin 
THE LAND OF DEEPENING SHADOW 


Germany at the Third Year of War 
“One of the few really informative books 
on Germany in war-time."’"——-Philadelphia 
Press Net, $1.50 


Edward William Thomson 
OLD MAN SAVARIN STORIES 


Tales of Canada and the Canadians 
A book which discovers in the romance, 
adventure, sturdy courage and high spirit 
of Dominion pioneer days the origin of 
the martial virility of the Canadian sol- 
dier now conspicuous on the battlefield. 
i2mo. Net, $1.35 











Michael Monahan 
NEW ADVENTURES 


A pleasant malice which reveals amours 
and makes merry without offence per- 
vades these decidedly unconventional 
sketches of the personalities and careers 
of distinguished figures in literary his- 
tory, by one who has drunk long and 
deeply at the fountain of literature. 
Octavo. Net, $2.00 


John Oxenham 
THE VISION SPLENDID 
And Other Poems 

A new volume of patriotic inspiration, 
courage and faith in God and Right, by 
the author of “Bees in Amber” and “All's 
Well,” whose poems, “For the Man at the 
Front,” sold over five million copies. 

i2mo. Net, $1.00 
Paul Lintier 
MY ’75. Reminiscences of a Gunner of 
a 75 m/m Battery 
In its French version this story of the 
boy who endured and died for France has 
already won its place among the few 
present records of the war which will 
prove imperishable. 12mo. Net, $1.35 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 





Arnold Bennett 
BOOKS AND PERSONS 


Being Comments on a Past Epoch 
(1908-1911) 


Only those quite “in the know” realized 
all along that the brilliant, pungent Eng- 
lish critic, “Jacob Tonson,” was none 
other than Arnold Bennett. He pilloried 
many a well-known figure, and electrified 
literary London. It was his friend, Hugh 
Walpole, who got Mr. Bennett to confess 
to the identity of “Jacob Tonson.” 
12mo. Net, $2.00 


Edited by R. S. Garnett 
LETTERS ABOUT SHELLEY 


This series of letters about the poet 
Shelley—his art, his economic theories, 
his philosophy of life, the disposition of 
his literary legacy—letters dated from 
1869 to 1906—will prove a real treasure 
to all admirers of Shelley and to all lovers 
of lyric poetry. Octavo. Net, $2.00 
E. F. Benson 

THE FREAKS OF MAYFAIR 
Inimitably Bensonian satirical sketches 
of West End London, which wither amus- 


ing falsities of life and living. 
Octavo, Net, $1.50 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





Memoirs of a Brother,’ 
trations. Crown 8vo. 


etc., etc. 
2.50 net. 


NEW BOOK BY MR, A. C. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MAGGIE BENSON 
By her brother, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, Mas- 
ter of Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
With Portraits and lLlus- 


Margaret Benson, the daughter of a gifted house, had for her special gift E. 
the power of philosophic thought and an inward flow of religion. Without 
caring to assume a prominent position in the active world, she was an in- 


BENSON 


Author of “Hugh: 


CHURCH AND STATE IN ENGLAND TO THE 


DEATH OF QUEEN ANNE 
By HENRY MELVILL GWATKIN, D.D., Late Dixie Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge; Late Gifford 
Lecturer, Edinburgh; Author of “The Knowledge of God,” 
“Early Church History,” etc. 
W. WATSON, D.D., Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Oxford. 8vo. About $5.00 net. 


With a Preface by the Rev. 


Just Ready. 








spirer of others; and this sketch by her brother alms at being not the history 
of a career, but the revelation of a character which even in the closing days 
of physical break-down, so grievous to the onlookers, proves that the inner 
fire still bas power to sustain and uplift. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE 


By CHARLES T. LORAM, B.A. (Cape), M.A., LL.B. (Camb.), 


Ph.D. (Columbia); sometime Fellow in Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Inspector of Schools, Natal. 
Crown S8vo. $2.00 net 

Vr. Loram’s ta the first attempt to look at this question from the point of 


view of the educationisat and psychologist, and to lay the foundation of a 
syetem that shall be suitable to native needs and at the same time acceptable 
to the Government. It will appeal to the politician, educationist, as well as 
the general public. 


THE TOWN LABOURER, 1760-1832: The New Civilization 
By J. L. HAMMOND and BARBARA HAMMOND, Authors 
of “The Village Labourer, 1760-1832: A Study in the Gov- 
ernment of England Before the Reform Bill.” 8vo. $3.50 net. 
“A brilliant and important achievement. “The Town Labourer’ will rank 
as an indispensable source of revelation and of inspiration.’"—The Nation 
(London) 


HORACE AND HIS AGE: A Study in Historical Background 
By J. F. D'ALTON, M.A., D.D., Professor of Ancient Classics, 
St. Patrick's College, Maynooth. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. 
This book emphasizes the serious aide of the poet's character, as distinct 
from the traditional portrait of the bon-vivant linked inseparably to his Sabine 
retreat. Ohapters are included on Horace’s — and social problems, his 
literary eriticiem, and his religious and philosophical views, the last being 
prefaced by a chapter on the Augustan Revival and its influence on contem- 


porary poeta. 





“‘An informed and intelligent student will find in this book what, so far 
as I know, has never been published in England on a scale both modest and 
comprehensive—a survey of our secular and ecclesiastica] development, in due 
co-ordination and proportion.’’—From the Preface. 


THRICE THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT: A Record of 


Journeyings Across Africa During the Years 1913-16 

By J. DU PLESSIS, B.A., B.D., Professor in the Theologi- 

cal seminary of the Dutch Reformed Church, Stellenbosch, 

South Africa; Author of “A History of Christian Missions 

in South Africa,” “A Thousand Miles in the Heart of Africa,” 

etc. With Map and 60 Illustrations from Photographs. $8vo. 

$4.50 net. 

The chief object of the author’s journey was to study the question of 
Missions through Central Africa, and he visited a large number of mission 
stations run by many different Christian bodies. 


HUMAN PERSONALITY and Its Survival of Bodily Death 

By FREDERIC W. H. MYERS. Edited and abridged by his 

son, LEOPOLD HAMILTON MYERS. §8vo. $3.00 net. 

Fifth Impression, Just Ready. 

CONTENTS: Disintegrations of Personality.—Genius.—Sleep.— 
Hypnotism.—Sensory Automatism.—Phantasms of the Dead.— 
Motor Automatism.—Trance, Possession and Ecstasy.—Epilogue. 
—Appendices to Chapters II-IX inclusive. 

* * * The complete edition, in two volumes, can still be 
had, price $12.00 nei 

‘‘No words of ours, nothing short of the study of the volume from end to 
end, will convey an idea of the wide research, the wealth of old and new 


learning, of the profound philosophic grasp, of the almost eerie insight, 
of the. at times, celestially soaring language with which the great theme is 


handled."*eeChristian World. 





PUBLISHED 
BY 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


Fourth Ave. and 30th St. 
NEW YORKi= 
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[ Various Forthcoming Putnam Books 


Author 
Arthur Guy Empey 








Bruce Bairnsfather 


“Billy”? Sunday 


Elizabeth Champney, 


Capt. R. C. Richardson 


Sarah Comstock 


Editors: 


William Peterfield Trent, M.A., 
LL.D., Professor of English, Co- 
lumbia University; John Erskine, 
Ph.D., Professor of English, Co- 
lumbia University; Stuart Pratt 
Sherman, Ph.D., Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of Illinois; Carl 
Van Doren, Ph.D., Head Master, 
Brearley School. 


Florence L. Barclay 


Clara E. Laughlin 


Maud Diver 


NEW YORK 
2 West 45th Street 
dust West of Sth Ave. 








Book 
First Call 


Many Illustrations 








Fragments from 
France 


All IMustration 


Great Love Stories 
of the Bible 


Fully Mlustrated 


The Romance of 
Old Japan 


Beautifully Mlustrated 


West Point 


Illus. from Photographs 


Old Roads from the 
Heart of New York 


100 Illustrations. 2 Maps. 
New Edition. Flezible Oloth. 


The Cambridge History 
of American Literature 


To be published in 3 volumes. 
Vol. 1 Now Ready. 


The White Ladies of 
Worcester 


The Heart of 
Her Highness 


Unconquered 


At All Booksellers—Send for Catalogues 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 











Hint 


—_—_—_ 
By the author of “Over the Top,” a book 
that will help the boys out there, likely 
save their lives, and be an everlasting 
comfort and help to the mother—wife— 
sister—sweetheart. 


\ great collection of the pictures by Capt. 
Bairnsfather that have made the British 
Empire rock with laughter, and even the 
Germans forget to strafe 


Books have been written about him. This 
is the first book by him, and it tells its 
story and points its lessons through Sun- 
day’s own and inimitable manner of ex- 
pression, 


\ beautiful book by the author of “Ro- 
mance of the French Chateaux,” etc., 
very fully illustrated by paintings, photo- 


graphs and sketches. 


An intimate picture of the National Mili- 
tary Academy, and of the Life of the 
Cadet. The book is fully illustrated and 
contains a foreword by General Hugh L. 
Scott. 


Journeys of Today by way of Yesterday, 
useful alike to motorist, driver and pedes- 
trian. The text is always interesting, the 
illustrations particularly fine. 


Volume I contains material covering the 
Colonial and Revolutionary Literature 
The work is similar in scope and method, 
and uniform in binding, to “The Cam- 
bridge History of English Literature,” 
now complete in fourteen volum« Iti 
unique, and a very important work 


\ romance of the 12th Century, by the 
author of “The Rosary,” “The Mistress 
of Shenstone,” etc. 


The charming love story of Mary of 
Jurgundy, told with rare skill by the au- 
thor of “Everybody’s Lonesome.” 


3y the famous author of “Captain Des- 
mond, V. C.,” “The Great Amulet,” etc. 
This time the story is laid in England, 


1914. 


LONDON 
24 Bedford Street 
Strand 
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by Worthy Authors 





Solid, Substantial Books 


THE PRISONER OF WAR IN GERMANY 


By DANIEL J. McCARTHY, A.B., M.D. 


8vo. Profusely illustrated. $2.00 net 


By FRANK N. SPINDLER, PH.D. 

The world of the blind man is a world as big as his arms 
can reach, a more or less of a piece-meal world. The world | 
which opens to the seeing mind, on the other hand, is a drea 
unified, infinitely extended, beautifully colored and variegated reali 


I 


world. 
The aim of this book is to tell the story of the wonderful | 
power of Vision in plain English and in a readable way, and | and 
men 


yet keep true to the scientific facts and theories. 





PAIN AND PLEASURE 


By HENRY T. MOORE, PH.D. 


pleasure and of pain, using the terms in their broader mean- and 


it places them in the long scale of moral values. 
12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Write for our free brochure on the history and definit 





Dr. McCarthy investigated prison camp conditions in Ger- A volume of great charm both in text and format, of in- 


many during 1916 as the representative of the American Em- terest and value to all to whom the story of old New England 
bassy in Berlin, when the British Foreign Office, in particular, never grows old. The author weaves a romantic tale through 
was insistent upon some sort of a neutral report. This book the medium of a packet of love letters which is discovered 
is an impartial survey of the work undertaken by the author hidden in the frame of an old picture. The illustrations are 
and covers thoroughly the reports he made to Ambassador | from photographs which give an absolutely true picture of 
Gerard To those who are anxious to get at the truth of news life and surroundings of the Old Salem. 

dispatches telling of German cruelty and brutality, Dr. Mc- 8vo. Profusely illustrated. Boxed. $4.00 net. 
Carthy’s book will be most welcome because of its evident 

fairness and well balanced judgment. DELUSION AND DREAM 


Introduction by G. Stanley Hall, President of Clark University. 


in Gradiva, a novel by Wilhelm Jensen. He has found the 


demonstrating the application of the principles of psycho- 
analysis which he has evolved. The novel is translated in full 


12mo. Illustrated. $1.25 net. | of the season. &vo. $2.00 net. 


Professor Moore has emphasized anew the important thesis Gifted with a superb frame, splendid health, a keen knowl- 
that in a sense and a degree human struggle is the index of edge of human nature and a broad sympathy for the weak 


ings. This viewpoint not only lets us understand the reason condition of the poor. In his new book he makes a cogent 
for their bodily evolution as the chief motives of behavior, but appeal for a real and not an abstract justice, and after his 
years of study of their condition, he speaks with authority. 


MEMORIES OF OLD SALEM 


By MARY H. NORTHEND 





By DR. SIGMUND FREUD’ 
Translated by Helen M. Downey 


yr. Freud has received the inspiration for his latest book 


ms and delusions of the hero of Gradiva depicted in so 
stic a manner that he has used this charming tale in 


is delightful reading in itself. Freud’s brilliant com- 
tary makes this volume one of the most fascinating books 


FAIR PLAY FOR THE WORKERS 


By DR. PERCY STICKNEY GRANT 


oppressed, Dr. Grant is tireless in his efforts to better the 


8vo. $1.56 net. 
ion of psychoanalysis, the new psychology. 





MOFFAT, YARD AND COMPANY, Publishers, “hew'von* 
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PURPOSE 


Everyday Life, Christian Education, Physi- Al, 
cal Education, Bible Study Literature 





Foadick'sa New Book—UHarry Emerson Fosdick 
Ten T housand sold in irst Month, ‘ Paper Boards, 50 cents) 








THE DYNAMIC OF MANHOOD 





the author deals with the various hungers of the human heart in a way 


124 EAST 28th ST. ASSOCIATIO 





NOTEWORTHY RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE PRESENT CRISIS FOR FRANCE AND THE FAITH 


The author of he Meaning of Prayer” and “The Manhood of the S. 
Master” again sho — hie —o skill for summine up what men are young French soldier. These letters of unusual charm reflect the spirit 
thinking about. The war-induced pessimism regarding Christianity, the of the consecrated youth of France, the courage, patriotism, and large 
Christian attitude toward war, the challenge of the present crisis to the vision of duty which a soldier of Jesus Christ owes his country as well 
Church and the individual are recognized in all their enormous serious as his God. E ; : 
ness—yet the message of the book is one of stirring optimism. “I have seldom read anything more sincere and more touching; pro- 
foundly thoughtful and yet perfectly simple and natural.”—James Bryce 
THE JESUS OF HISTORY 
Ry T. R. GLOVER cteth, 1.00) USING THE BIBLE IN PUBLIC ADDRESS 
“Dr, Glover starts with a literary and human interest in the things said Ry Ozora §. Davis (Cloth, 75 cents) 
and the person who said them, and soon gets to something too great Every layman in Christian work, either as a volunteer or a professional, 
for any theory to contain and far nearer to the heart’s need.” Harry faces the problems of using Bible material in addresses without such 
Emerson Fosdick says: “I know of no other book in existence that »srevious preparation as is afforded by a course of theological study. 
puts the matter with such a combination of human. interest, simplicity This book is designed to indicate the lines along which such laymen may 
and scholarly reliability.” It is a book of genuine interest and help to prepare themselves to become effective and true expositors of the gospel 
the student, the minister and every Christian layman message. It may be used as a textbook where desired. 


MOFFATT’S NEW TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


Ry Luther Halacy Gulick (Cloth, 75 cents) skin, India paper, pocket size, $3. 

An original treatment of the dominating force in a man’s life, love, and This masterly work is generally recognize d by Christian workers as the 

its four chief channels of expression—towards friend, woman, children, most vigorous and, enlightening translation of the New Testament into 

and God. Beginning with a consideration from the scientific standpoint modern language. The utmost care has been taken to use English ex- 

of the physical basis of love, as well as its significance for character, pressions that bring \out the fine shades of meaning in the original. This 
translation has a “freshness and virility” that appeal to scholar and 


which inspires a more reverent use of a man's powers. reader alike. 


Buy from your bookstore or from us. Send Yfor\catalog*of “Books with'*Purpose.”’ 


LIFE DEVELOPMENT BOOKS Grrcors —y ASSOCIATION PRESS 















Publication Dept., International Com- 
mittee, Young Men’s Christian Association 


Ru Alfred Euqene Casalis—Translated by W. E. Bristol 
(Paper boards, 60 cents) 


Fragments of letters written from barrack rooms and the front by a 








(Art leather, pocket size, 81.00; ry paper, $1.50. Pig- 
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HISTORY OF THE BELLIGERENTS SERIES 


The Eastern Question 
An Historical Study in European Diplomacy 
By J. A. R. Marriorr. 8vo (9x6), pp. viiit456, with 
9 maps and appendizes giving lists of Ottoman Rulers, 
Genealogies, and the Shrinkage of the Ottoman Empire 
CE A DUP oc cocsccnccocnscsne Net, $5.50 
“The first complete account in English of the origin and 
development of the Eastern Question. An able and scholarly 
book.”—The Spectator. 


Italy: Mediaeval and Modern 
A History by E. M. Jamison, C. M. Any, K. D. VeRNoN, 
and C. SANFORD TERRY. Crown 8vo "(7%4x5%), pp. 
viiti+564, with 8 maps and a preface by H. W. C. 
PE widntcs ws bee eed eden heeded Ce aveud Net, $2.90 
“A clear outline of the subject a brilliant piece 
of work.”—London Times. 


The Evolution of Prussia 
The Making of an Empire 
By J. A. R. Marriorr and C. Grant ROosBERTSON. 
Crown 8vo (74%2x5%), pp. 460, with 8 maps. .Net, $2.25 
“Affords a good brief background to one aspect of the 
present war.”—Am. Hist. Review. 


Portugal Old and Young 


An Historical Study by Grorce YouNG. Crown 8vo 
(7%x5%), pp. viiit342, with a frontispiece and 5 
DEE: Cavdsdatendhws dene ohenvs tb eeeeeeee Net, $2.25 

A new volume in the Histories of the Belligerents Series 
explaining why Portugal is at war. 

“One of the best written volumes in a well-known series. 
He knows all about Portugal and writes about it in a lively 
way.”—Daily News. 

“Brightly written and thoughtful volume.”—London Times. 


The Balkans— 
A History of Bulgaria, Serbia,Greece, Rumania, Turkey 
By N. Forses, A. J. ToynsBer, D. MITRANY, and 
D. G. HoGartuH. Crown 8vo (7%x5%), pp. 408, 
 -iduh Sas EevGbnetiusekasecaceveses Net, $2.25 
“Accurate, singularly free from bias, and pleasant to read, 
it gives a surprisingly clear view of a confusing and often 
difficult subject.”"—Athenaum. 





The Provocation of France 


Fifty Years of German Aggression 
By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE Bracg. Crown 8vo (7%x5), 
a hos oad Che nbas cnceneap Net, $1.25 


“It contains the text of Bismarck’s confession of mutilating 
the Ems Dispatch, a new treatment of the Alsatian question, 
and a vivid account of the real attitude of France toward 
Germany. 

“A scholarly work, combed out, cut to the bone, and as 
brisk reading as Macaulay.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Progress and History 
Essays arranged and edited by F. S. Marvin. Medium 
Svo (9%x5%), pp. 314.......... 0. eee es Net, $3.75 
“An important book provokes thought on every 
page, and deserves careful reading.”"—Glasgow Herald. 
“A stimulating tonic for those who are inclined to believe 
that our alleged progress has landed us in the worst outburst 
of barbarism that the world has ever witnessed.”—Economist. 





The Idea of God 
In the Light of Recent Philosophy 
The Gifford Lectures delivered in the 
Aberdeen in the years 1912 and 1913, by A. Sern 
PRINGLE-PATTISON. 8vo (9x6), pp. rvit+ 424. .Net, $3.50 
The author explains in his Preface that “although it con- 
sists largely of criticism, the interest of the book is neither 
critical nor historical, but constructive throughout.” The 
last lecture on Evil and Suffering ends with the cternal re- 
demption of the world, the element of casualty and “the 
arduousness of reality,” the omnipotence of atoning love 


The Advanced Atlas of Physical and 
Political Geography 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW. Folio (14%x10), 
Ci, DOE GU, DG ont ces vecsceewessscd Net, $3.75 
The main idea in the compilation of the Atlas has been 
a comparative treatment by the mapping of the physical 
and economic conditions which reveal the causes of existin: 
political conditions. 
“The best atlas of its kind that has been published.’ 
Nature. 


Statesmanship of Wordsworth 
An Essay by A. V. Dicey. 8vo (9x6), pp. viii+ 
RE hl ditda ued Ore a cetacean ent ektne hae bea $1.80 
“In him alone among the poets of one hundred years ago 
we find intelligent guidance in the conduct of our own Euro 
pean crisis. What that guidance is has been suggested i 
several directions, but nowhere so plainly and so succinctly 
as in the admirable essay now published by our veteran « 
international law.”—Edmund Gosse in the Observer 


The Beginnings of English Overseas 
Enterprise, a prelude to the empire 


University of 


maps 


By Sir C. P. Lucas. Demy 8vo (8%x5%), pp. 204, 
with an appendix of the First Charter of the Verchant 
Bre rrr rr Tree Net, $2.90 


“Not only illuminating as regards the past, but pregnant 


with lessons for the future after the war.”—Spectato: 


A Short History of Australia 


By ERNest Scott. Crown 8vo (7%x5), pp. rx + %63 

With 22 maps and 7 old maps reproduced in half- 

er i a ea eae ee ge $1.10 

“A model of its kind. Based on first-hand knowledge of 

the sources this admirable work will take its plac 
at once as a prime authority on Australia.”—Nation. 


Akbar the Great Mogul, 1542-1605 
By V. A. SMITH. 8vo (9x6), pp. xvit504, with 15 
illustrations (including a frontispiece in color) and 
8 maps. chronology of the life of Akbar, bibliography, 
GE I peed cee Nehew nt edeGnewns xeeeul Net, $6.40 


A just picture of Akbar, with so much historical detail 
as is indispensable, and no more. The evidence has been 
weighed with care and impartiality, and the references given 


should be sufficient to enable the reader to form an inde 
pendent opinion. 


Bench-Ends in English Churches 
By J. C. Cox. 8vo (9x5%), pp. viii+208, with 164 
SIT: 1.0 5-0 now aeteawd cies Oirame se noel Net, $3.40 
A volume in the Church Art in England Series. Part I! 
deals with stone seats, poppy-heads, seat construction, pews 
and galleries Part II with bench-ends and stalls in th: 
English counties and Wales, one by one. The carpentering 
of mediwval seating is essentially English, and the illustra 
tions of it here given are specially fine 


NEW CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST. 
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GOOD:BOOKS 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


V {CTORY chants the song of triumph on the misty mountain 
tops. It thrills our knights as they sail for the lists and gives 
them surpassing courage under the skies of France. Some day 
they will come back to us, chanting it themselves over the 
smiling seas. Fashion the thoughts of the forces abroad or in 
training here with books that help them fight the good fight and 
quit them like men. 














And you—read wisely yourself these hours when time must be 
conserved, these days of new-born issues and changing ideas. 
Choose from the works of THE ABINGDON PRESS. For 
over a century and a quarter this house of distinction has met 
the problems of a growing nation. Complete suggestions are 
yours for the asking. A few of our late issues follow: 


MODERN PAGANS, By CuHaries M. SHELDON 


The Wallaces are a typical American family—wholesome, hearty and honest, interested 
in sports and society, in politics and business. None the less they are practically pagans, 
enjoying the blessings of a Christian civilization but accepting none of its duties and 





Fall List 1917 
DREAMS 
OLIve SCHREINER. 
It is in this unique volume of Olive 
Schreiner’s genius that we find those 
“profoundly stirring allegories which 
have their place among the greatest in 
world literature.” Something suddenly 
reveals the inner and unfading truth— 
there is light out of darkness—rest for 
the weary, as of the shadow of a great 
rock, and you know that she who wrote 
this book really believed, “It is never 
too late for the soul of a man.” 
450 COPIES, FOAP QUARTO, ON VAN GELDER 
HAND-MADE PAPER, PRINTED IN RED AND 
BLACK THROUGHOUT, OLD-STYLE BOARDS. 
GOLD STAMPED, $2.50 NET. 
25 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $5.00 NET. 


BY BENDEMEER’S STREAM: A Book of 

Xxxii Lyrics 
THOMAS MOORE. 
In this little Anthology I have risked 
my personal judgment as to the lyrics 
that are something more than mere 
echoes from a world that is fast fad- 
ing from our recollections. When I 
heard by merest chance the voice of 
Madame Julia Culp, and that voice be- 
gan, “There’s a bower of roses,” I did 
not need any one else to interpret and 
bring back, “across the fields of sleep 
and other years,” long-cherished asso- 
ciations of “broken airs you once loved.” 

COPIES, FOAP ARTO, ON VAN GELDER 

HAND-MADE eaPeE, OLD-STYLE GREBN 
BOARDS, $1.50 NET. 
25 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $4.00 NET. 


GARLANDS AND WAYFARINGS 
WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY. 
If this book contained only two of the 
thirty-odd poems, the perfect little lyric 
Roses of Paestum and the splendid ele- 
giac on Jean Moreas, I should believe 
that I had conferred upon all readers of 
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responsibilities. The story of their transformation is told in picturesque and compelling 


fashion. 


PUT YOUR WEEPS ON MY CHEEK 
By ALLEN MEACHAM 

A little war idyll full of beauty, pathos and 

comfort. It breathes courage and good cheer 

for those troubled by the hardships and be- 

reavements of this war-cursed world. Read and 


Price, 50 cents 


WITH THE CHILDREN: In Lewis Carroll's 
Company, By WiLtiaM V. KeLiey 
The wit, wisdom and religion, the beauty 
and worth of childhood set forth in winning 
fashion. The author shows the opportunities 
the child offers to the constructive forces of 


genuine poetry a very distinct and last- 
ing benefit. 

COPIES, POST 8VO, ON ITALIAN HAND- 
ate PAPER, DECORATED BLUE BOARDS, 
SLIDE CASE, $1.50 NET. 

25 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $4.00 NET. 


LYRICS FROM A LIBRARY 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


commend it to yourfriends. Price, net, 25 cents. modern society. Price, 75 cents 


WHERE fT TOUCHES THE GROUND, &y Monranye Perry 


A fascinating narrative combining the management of a moving picture show with a charm- 
ing love story. One of the most original and effective temperance stories ever written, full of 
human interest and irresistibly appealing. It should be read by every friend and every foe of 
the liquor traffic. Price, net, 75 cents 
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SOLDIERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
“The Journal of a Recluse” 


THE TRELOARS 


“A book of uncommon flavor 

It is the medium of an Intelligence both 
sympathetic and scholarly, interpreting 
character in the light of present condi- 
tions.”— Nation. 


combining French-English & German-English 





Khaki, $.35; flap fastened, $.75. 





12mo, net, 81.35. Postage extra om mail orders 
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CONVERSATION BOOK 


For American Military Men. Pronunciation made Easy. 





The JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, Philadelphia 


“Know thyself !’’ anys a modern Socrates of the new. 
er school—the psychoanalyst—-and teaches us to apply 
this knowledge to the better conduct of our everyday 


MAN’S UNCONSCIOUS CONFLICT 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, NEW Y RK 





An alluring little volume that has been 
inaccessible for some time past is now 
revised by its author, and finds a fitting 
place in this series. Ever since I first 
read the invocation prefixed to these 
lyrics, 
“From the oriels, one by one, 
Slowly fades the setting sun,” 
I have felt the desire to republish these 
poems, and Mr. Scollard has at last 
gratified my long-standing wish. 
50 COPIES, FCAP OCTAVO, ON VAN GELDER 
HAND-MADE PAPER, $1.00 NET. 
25 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $2.00 NET. 


THE VOICE IN THF SILENCE 


Tuomas S. JONES, JR. 

“The book is full of loveliness—like the 
quiet breathing of exquisite forest air. 
Some of the poems are so still that they 
leave the impression of music wrought 
of silences. . . . We need _ such 
poetry more and more, as we plunge 
more deeply into these terrific times— 
which somehow leave one, after all, so 
curiously calm, with the sense of exalta- 
tion one feels in the presence of all sub- 
lime things.” 

450 COPIES, FCAP OCTAVO, ON VAN GELDER 


FHAND-MADE PAPER, $1.00 NET. 
25 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, $2.00 NET. 





MY NEWLY REVISED CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


THOMAS BIRD MOSHER 
PORTLAND MAINE 
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IMPORTANT FALL PUBLICATIONS 








MARK TWAIN’S LETTERS—Arranged with comment by ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


These letters of America’s great humorist cover a period from his eighteenth year to within a week of his death. They 
show him as printer, pilot, miner, lecturer, and author, and reveal his thoughts and emotions on passing subjects of 
the day and personal relations. They are grave and gay, biting and jolly, as was the man himself, of the same essence 
which he put into his books. Not the least interesting feature is his comment upon the circumstances under which many 


of his books came to be written. Two vols. Uniform with Trade Edition of Mark Twain’s Works, 
Limited De Luxe Edition, Uncut Edges. Paper Labels 


Library Edition of “Mark Twain: A Biography,’’ $5.00. 


$4.00. Uniform with 
$10.00 











DIPLOMATIC DAYS 
Bv EDITH O’SHAUGHNESSY. 

This new book is just as delightful as the author's 
wonderfully successful book—*“A Diplomat’s Wife in 
Mexico”’’—published last year. A keen appreciation for 
the beauty and romance of the land to which her husband 
was an accredited diplomat, and a felicitous power of 
making others feel it with her, together with inside in- 
formation and amusing gossip of those in high places 
=~ — found together as here. Illustrated. Crown 
vo. .00. 


NATIONAL PROGRESS, 1967-1917 


By FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 
Political Science, University of Wisconsin. 

This new volume of “The American Nation,” edited 
by Albert Bushnell Hart, furnishes an authoritative and 
compact history of the last decade, 1907-17. It meets 
the need for information about recent events that is more 
digested and trustworthy than can be found in more 
ephemeral sources. Maps. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


EVERYMAN’S CHEMISTRY 

The Chemist’s Point of View and His Present Work 
Harper’s Modern Science 

By ELLWOOD HENDRICK. 

“Everyman’s Chemistry” is a real chemistry book, 
giving a popular view of modern progress in a field of 
peculiar importance at the present time, and designed 
chiefly for those who declare that they de not under- 
stand anything about the subject. Many industries and 
their development in this country are brought under con- 
sideration, and the effect of the Great War and the neces- 
sity for chemical independence are emphasized. Dia- 
grams. Crown 8vo. $2.00 


THE VICTORIOUS FAITH Moral Ideas in War Time 


By HORATIO W. DRESSER, Ph.D. Author of “The Power 
of Silence.” 

The author, well known as a writer on practical spir- 
ituality, has struck a new and wider note in this book. 
There are perhaps too many books on the war regarded 
as an external enterprise. But there are people without 
number in doubt, who fail to find consolation in any of 
the prevalent points of view. To these Dr. Dresser ap- 
peals. Post 8vo. $1.00. 


YEARS OF MY YOUTH JNevw Mlustrated Edition. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

This delightful autobiography of Mr. Howells gains a 
new value and interest from the illustrations which pic- 
ture not only the early life of the writer, but his sur- 
roundings in Ohio more than half a century ago. Illus- 
trated by Clifton Johnson. Crown &8vo. $2.50. 





THE HIGH HEART 
By BASIL KING. 


“America’s Mr. Britling has come at 


The soul of patient America, 
now aroused to her high duty to 
the world and herself, here finde 
an inspiring voice. In addition to best. 
the love story, Mr. King has in- 
terpreted for all time America’s at- 
titude and responsibility to the 
great conflict. Illustrated, Post 


8vo. $1.60. $2.50. 








companion volume to “The Myste- 
rious Stranger,”’ 
pearance. Full 
by Franklin Booth. 


color illustrations 


PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN DIPLOMACY 


By JOHN BASSETT MOORE, Professor of International Law 
and Diplomacy at Columbia University. Formerly Counselor 
for the Department of State, Assistant Secretary of State, ete 
Member of the Permanent Court at The Hague 
The great war has tested American diplomacy, and 
proved it the business of every citizen. This book ts de- 
signed to enable the reader to gain a clear and intimate 
understanding of its workings. Crown 8vo. $2.00. 


HOW TO DEBATE 
By EDWIN DU BOIS SHURTER, Professor of Public Speak- 
ing, University of Texas. 

In all public life it is the man who can speak easily 
that has the advantage over his competitors But this 
facility rarely comes without study. Here is a book pre 
pared by a man who has had wide experience and who 
shares it with the reader. High-school and college stu- 
dents, lawyers and other professional men, members of 
debating societies—all these will find in it instruction for 
their needs. Post 8vo. $1.35. 


EYES OF THE ARMY AND NAVY 
By Flight Lieutenant ALBERT H. MUNDAY, R.N 


Flight Lieutenant Albert H. Munday has added his 
experiences as a member of the Royal Naval Air Servic 
to the knowledge gleaned from the Governmental text 
books used in Instructien Camps. Practical, sensible and 
terse, his extraordinarily valuable hints to beginners 
are clearly illustrated by diagrams and useful tables 
“No similar handbook of military aviation exists in the 
world.’ Illustrated with Diagrams 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
net. Waterproof, flexible Leatherette, $2.00 net 


GOD’S MEANING IN LIFE 
By SAMUEL McCOMB, D.D 
A message of hope, of good cheer, of optimism Its 

motto is “‘What could we do without God? Its cry is, “All! 
things are possible to the man who believes in God.””) Dr 
McComb endeavors to make clear how it is that the Great 
War so far from shaking faith in God rather goes t« 
establish such a faith. 16mo. Cloth. 75 cents 


AN AMERICAN IN THE MAKING 


By M. E. RAVAGE. 

As interesting as a novel is this vivid and true per 
sonal narrative of a young Rumanian who set out on 
“the tremendous adventure” of emigrating to America, of 
his struggles, his hopes, his disappointments, and his 
triumphs. Beginning as a peddiler and progressing 
through saloon and sweat shop, he succeeded in educat 
ing himself and in fulfilling his dreams. Post 8vo. $1.40 





FICTION—— es 


THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER 
Holiday Edition. 
By MARK TWAIN. 


last. This fascinating historical ro- 
mance finds at last a worthy form. not often rivalled in the whole 
It was one of his books which 
Mark Twain himself 
This handsome edition is a rent personalia of Maxim Gorky 


THE RISE OF DAVID LEVINSKY 
By ABRAHAM CAHAN. 


“A masterpiece of imaginative 
realism,” says the N. Y. Tribune 
“It is scarcely to be surpassed and 


range of literature. The ‘Confes- 
liked the sions’ of Jean Jacques and the cur- 
come to mind as comparable with 
it, and so does Emile Zola’s narra- 
tive of his early life. But not one 
Crown &vo of these surpasses this story of 
‘David Levinsky.’"” Post 8vo. $1.60 
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sense of the meaning of American life. 


KING COAL 


By Upton Sinclair. 

“A novel that should be put in the hands of every man 
and woman in the United States . . . a great hu- 
man document.”—Chicago News. $1.50 

HISTORIC SILVER OF THE 
COLONIES AND ITS MAKERS 
By Francis Hill Bigelow. 
A beautiful, illustrated book describing and picturing 


the colonial silver of the 17th and 18th centuries made 
by the colonial silversmiths. $6.00 


THE LIFE OF AUGUSTIN DALY 
By the late Joseph Francis Daly. 


The vivid story of a most interesting personality and 
a picture of the New York stage in the middle-nine- 
teenth century. Ill. $4.00 
THE LIFE OF CLARA BARTON 
By Percy H. Epler. 
(New and Cheaper Edition.) “One of the most fas- 
cinating books of biography in years.” Ill. $1.75 
CHRISTINE 
By Alice Cholmondeley. 


“No novelist has ever created a more delightful char- 
acter than this girl.”—Philadelphia Ledger. $1.25 


Winston Churchill’s New Novel 
THE DWELLING PLACE OF LIGHT 


America, dynamic, changing and diverse—this is the environment in which Mr. 
Churchill places his new heroine. Never has he written a more significant story 
in its interpretations of human relationships today. It glows with a warm personal 
Frontispiece. $1.60. 















NATIONALISM 
By Sir Rabindranath Tagore. 


Contains, with other lectures, his famous statement of 
Nationalism, the lecture which of all those delivered 
by him on his recent tour provoked the most discus- 
sion and comment. $1.25 


LOVE SONGS 
By Sara Teasdale. : 
A new volume of poems by a poet who is already con- 


sidered one of the foremost lyricists of this country. 
$1.25. Leather, $1.75 


New Books for Young Readers 
THE ISLAND OF APPLEDORE 
By Adair Aldon. 
The stirring adventure of a boy immediately err | 
our declaration of war on Germany. Tl. $1.2 
A MAID OF OLD MANHATTAN 
By Alden A. Knipe and Emilie B. Knipe. 
A story of bygone New York in which a little girl and 
Peter Stuyvesant play the important parts. $1.25 
THE HEART OF ISABEL CARLETON 


By Margaret Ashmun. 
Another one of the “Isabel Carleton” stories that have 
become so popular with girls. It’s full of pppealing 














THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN adventure. $1.25 
N Editi ith N Matter.) A splendid bi - 
el amar | with additional yp wt pu yo By E. C. Scott. 
Lincoln to-day. (2 vols.) Jl. $5.00 A fine human story of a little girl of the 2 - 
THE CHINESE NIGHTINGALE - 
By Vachel Lindsay. PEGGY OF ROUNDABOUT LANE 
This is the first volume of Mr. Lindsay’s poems to be By Edna Turpin. 
published since “The Congo”—a collection which A delightful new story for girls in which the inter- 
placed him in the front ranks of American poets. $1.25 esting Callahan family again figures. Till. $1.25 
“‘An era-making book, vital and compelling” 
b 
H. G. Wells’ New Novel 
By the author of “Mr. Britling” 
‘As brilliant a piece of writing as Mr. Wells has ever offered the public; it is enter- 
taining from beginning to end. It should arouse serious thought.”—N. Y. Sun. 
$1.50 i 
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The Week 


EPRESENTATIVE SHERLEY broke a precedent 

that was in danger of becoming established when he 
said that the cost of the war would not be so large next year 
as this. Senator Lewis, and more recently Senator Martin, 
had been having visions of expenditures for our second 
year of the war that would make England’s balance-sheet 
for four years seem the record of a hermit nation. But 
Mr. Sherley looks at the figures in this year’s bill with 
his reason rather than his fancy, and observes that certain 
of the hugest items are exceptional. The two billions for 
a merchant fleet is not an annual expense. It will not 
be needed again next year at least, or rather it will not all 
be spent by then. The same is true of the two billions for 
field equipment. The equipment provided for is not to fit 
out merely the first half-million men, or the second half- 
million, but an army of no less than two millions and a 
quarter. In other directions there may be increases, but 
Mr. Sherley’s bit of analysis will make it necessary for 
Congressmen who revel in immense sums to be more specific 
in their prophecies than they have been up to now. The 
country cannot be blamed if it associates the reckless han- 
dling of figures with a reckless voting of money. 


HATEVER may be said of the other changes in the 

Revenue Bill by the conference committee, it cannot 
be contended that the new 8 per cent. tax on salaries and 
earnings was either a necessary compromise between House 
and Senate or a properly discussed amendment. The clause 
which the committee slipped into the bill in secret session, 
and which was adopted by a tired House and Senate practi- 
cally without debate, is, in our judgment, so unfair and vi- 
cious a piece of tax legislation that it may very well be 
reconsidered in the December session. Mr. Kitchin, who 
appears to have been the author of it, declares that it is “a 
tax on excess profits,” and it is in fact inserted under the 
excess-profits section. But all of that section except the new 
8 per cent. clause is based on the excess of present earnings 
over the average of pre-war years, and no such criterion 
whatever is applied in the new provision. It is an income 
tax on top of the other income taxes, and is imposed on 
earned incomes as distinguished from unearned incomes. 
Mr. Kitchin explains that it is “a tax on business,” and 
thereby endeavors to excuse the elimination of Congressional 
salaries from its scope; but he conveniently ignores the 
definition tacked on along with the new clause, that the tax 
shall fall upon earnings, not only from professions but 
from “occupations.” This sufficiently answers the conten- 
tion that nobody was aimed at in the conference amendment 
but “high-priced lawyers,” and that nobody else objects to 
the new taxation. 


ENATOR LA FOLLETTE’S defence of his course was 
dignified and was fortified by several quotations from 
some of the greatest Americans who in the past have 


upheld the right of free speech in war-time. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that he has involved the question of free 
speech and the right of a minority to protest lawfully 
against any national policy with his assertions in regard 
to the Lusitania, which are bound to stir resentment. 
It is this passage in his St. Paul address, as reported in 
the press, which has so deeply offended the bulk of our 
public men. Whether he was correctly quoted as to this, 
the investigation by the Senate sub-committee will speedily 
show. Meanwhile, quite aside from any errors of taste 
and judgment, it would be a misfortune for the country 
if the fundamental right for which he stands should be 
lost. Our definite war-aims are yet to be laid down; the 
public and the press must not lose the right to criticise 
them when they are formulated. 


E find it impossible to believe that Washington's 

action in the case of Socialist publications like the 
Milwaukee Leader or the New York Call and Forward will 
go beyond the statement of whatever grievance the Gov- 
ernment may have against these newspapers, coupled with 
a warning for the future. Especially in the case of the 
two New York papers is summary suppression hard to 
conceive in the midst of a political campaign. The way 
would be open to the charge—in fact, the charge has 
already been made—that something more than the taming 
of seditious opinion is involved, that it is a drive against 
the Socialist press as a whole. Even if a clear case for 
sedition could be made out against the Call and the For- 
ward, mere expediency would dictate the postponement of 
action until after election day. If the country has not been 
undermined by six months of their propaganda, it can 
take the risk of another four weeks of it in order to escape 
the reproach that the press of an important political party 
has been throttled at a critical moment. 


Y the new order affecting bunker licenses to neutral 

vessels our Government serves notice that whatever 
principles regarding the importations of “border neutrals” 
of Europe the Allies and we choose to apply will be the prin- 
ciples of world commerce. Argentina may have wheat, 
Mexico oil, Chili ore to ship to Holland, but the production 
of coal in these countries is negligible. It cannot exceed 
4,000,000 tons. Spain is not in a much better case. Here- 
after no vessels of neutral countries will be allowed Ameri- 
can coal unless they arrange “for carrying only cargoes of 
which the Administration Board approves or putting their 
vessels into trade channels which do not reach Central Eu- 
rope.” The Allies will assist in executing this plan. It is 
to be noted as evidence of our Government's desire to act, 
justly that in announcing plans for completion of practically 
the world’s control of commerce by the nations united 
against Germany it declares that it has as yet decided on 
no hard and fast policy; that it is proceeding now with a 
cautious restriction of shipments that may seem like sever-- 
ity to the “border neutrals,” though this is unavoidable 
so long as it does not have the complete information for 
which it presses. 
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T is announced that Great Britain has cut off all unli- 

censed exports to neutrals adjoining Germany except per- 
sonal effects and printed matter. Nearly everything of 
possible value to belligerents was already under licensed 
control. The new step goes further than our own decrees, 
for our Exports Administration lists some 600 articles as 
requiring no export licenses; but it means only that Great 
Britain believes a uniform and general rule will facilitate 
administration of exports. Great Britain has entered into 
certain trade agreements with neutrals, and these agree- 
ments cannot be hastily abrogated. But it is becoming 
plain that the completion of investigations and development 
of regulative machinery will enable the Allies and our- 
selves week by week to adjust more closely their barriers to 
the principles they have adopted; and there is evidence that 
these principles are becoming more severe. 


ERMANS waiting with Hindenburg for the subma- 

rines to end the war may well ponder the index of 
the recession of the submarine menace in the reduction 
by our Government’s War Insurance Bureau of the pre- 
mium rate on vessels traversing the war zone. The rate 
was 5 per cent. when at the end of July the Bureau decided 
that this “is not adequate as the Bureau has sus- 
tained a number of heavy losses”; now it lowers it from 
6.50 per cent. to the old figure “because of the correspond- 
ing decrease in the risks.” It may be that 6.50 per cent. 
was a little excessive even in July, but so cautious have 
been the experts that a cut of 25 per cent. means much. 
No reduction would be made if there were material danger 
of a rise soon in the rate of losses. The scope of the 
commerce covered by the Bureau is great: up to June 30 
nearly $625,000,000 in tonnage and cargo had been insured. 
Until our Government reveals the general rate of sinkings 
of American ships, comparisons between the risks run by 
ours and those of other belligerents will be impossible. 
But in the war zone they must be nearly equal, and this 
new evidence will be placed with other bits to reassure 
us as to the check of the whole submarine campaign. 


T would be a curious trick of fate if British victory, 

which seems to be on the march in Mesopotamia, should 
eventually force the retreating Turks, under German orders, 
to destroy the Bagdad Railroad. Since the war’s begin- 
ning, German engineers have been working like beavers 
to get this railway finished, at least to the boundary of 
the territories controlled by their allies, even as far as 
Mosul. The Taurus tunnels have been excavated by Brit- 
ish and Russian prisoners, and every foot of this part of 
the road has been cursed by their unspeakable sufferings. 
All but six hundred of the two thousand white prisoners 
taken at Kut have perished at Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, 
largely while driven, like slaves, to work without food, 
clothing, or medical attention, on the Bagdad Railway. 
The eight thousand Indian prisoners, also forced laborers 
upon this project of Teutonic ambition, have been entirely 
wiped out by inhuman neglect and exploitation. At the 
present time the road is said to be nearing completion. 
As long ago as last March light cars were running through 
the Taurus, and there were said to be only a few gaps 
in the whole distance to Mosul. 


HE conclusions of the Federal Trade Commission upon 
the prices and shortage of paper, and the steps to be 
taken to meet the emergency facing book publishers, news- 





papers, and periodicals, are supported by the Senate Print- 
ing Committee in an emphatic report. The Committee 
declares for measures empowering the Trade Commission 
to pool the production of print paper and pulp mills, oper- 
ating them on Government account, and distributing the 
product equitably on the “cost plus” basis. The recent 
trend of events in the paper trade invites Government in- 
tervention as it has been invited in few industrial fields. 
For a time it was hoped that the Trade Commission could 
arrange with manufacturers a schedule of prices fair to 
all and stimulating production. This object was in part 
defeated by the effect of certain indictments brought by 
the Department of Justice against some manufacturers. 
In larger part it has been defeated, the Senate Committee 
reports, by “the defiant attitude assumed by the principal 
producers of print paper and lack of authority of the 
Commission to enforce its findings as to a fair and rea- 
sonable price.” This is well known to be no over-state- 
ment. The Department of Justice has thus far brought 
no relief; the Trade Commission seems helpless, and when 
Congress meets again it will do well to consider bringing 
paper as much under Government control as coal, wheat, 
and steel. 


HE Department of the Interior, through the Bureau 

of Education, has instituted a series of lessons in com- 
munity and national life which is designed to acquaint chil- 
dren of the public schools with some of the important prob- 
lems imposed by the war. The lessons are issued in the 
form of circulars on the first day of the month, and are 
three in number, being arranged to suit the needs of pupils 
from the fourth to the high-school grades. The project, 
which has the advocacy of President Wilson and Mr. Hoover, 
is an experiment in education for which only a crisis like 
the present could pave the way. Children are to be made 
to see the dependence of a city upon its markets, to dis- 
tinguish between perishable foods and those which may 
be sent to our soldiers in Europe. The intricate questions 
of democracy, for which this country is fighting, will re- 
ceive much attention, and in general the present situation 
will be seized upon to inculcate lessons not only of war- 
economy but of good government and honest dealing. In 
case the venture meets with gratifying results it is pro- 
posed to continue education of this sort after the termina- 
tion of the war. Here is an opportunity which in its mag- 
nitude Socrates himself, with all his facility in culling ex- 
amples from the welfare of the state, never had. 


OR once the slow-moving Britishers have anticipated 

us. A patriotic baronet has just given his country 
estate to be used in perpetuity, a very long time, as the 
residence of British Prime Ministers. True, the Premier 
gets only $25,000, so that he can scarcely be expected to pay 
his own vacation expenses, unless he receives allowances 
and extras not included in his regular pay envelope. On the 
other hand, our Chief Executive is the cook, the bosun, and 
the crew of the captain’s gig all rolled into one; that is to 
say, he has not only to drive the fiery steeds of Congress 
and public opinion, and keep the engines and boilers of the 
executive machinery going full blast, but he must also 
engage in the ornamental activities of a King George and 
a President Poincaré. And then the London summer climate 
cannot be compared with Washington’s. Some American 
with a fine old estate an hour or so by automobile west of 
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the capital, nestling among the foothills of the Appalachians, 
ought to take a hint from this British patriot. 


HE announcement that the University of Pennsylvania 

has decided to do away with paid “scouting” this year 
is a reminder of how far some of our colleges have gone in 
adopting the methods of professional sport. The argument 
for the system was insinuating. You wouldn’t go up against 
a team about whose members and methods of play you knew 
nothing, would you? Well, then, how can you object to hav- 
ing some one observe it at practice and in match games, and 
make reports to the coach? If it were training in a lot 
across the street, wouldn’t we all go over and pick up points? 
And does the mere circumstance of distance alter the case 
in principle? If no other answer availed, one would think 
that a sufficient reply would be found in the resort to secret 
practice by college elevens. We want to spy on other teams, 
but we don’t want other teams to spy on us. Looked at dis- 
passionately, the custom seems clearly a product of the will 
to win, not at any cost, perhaps, but at costs that the high- 
est sportsmanship would not be willing to pay. Is it too 
much to hope that the suspension of this and other question- 
able activities in connection with college athletics, forced by 
the war, will lead to a truer view of them when peace brings 
back our mimic contests in all their glory? 


EGETARIANS must be releasing a series of chuckles 

in their sleeves at the elimination of beef from Tues- 
day’s bills of fare in all New York’s public eating places. 
The ox is their particular béte noire. There is something 
impossibly uncompromising about him. Other kinds of 
meat-food do not seem quite so objectionable—mutton, lamb, 
chicken. And then there are the fishes. These all furnish 
kinds of dishes seemingly milder, less rampantly defiant, 
more nearly allied to the vegetable kingdom. The white 
meat of the chicken, for instance, constitutes almost a flag 
of truce, while an oyster seems less ferocious than some of 
the more belligerent vegetables, the cabbages and onions. 
But beef, saignant, as the French brutally put it, reeks 
of animal savagery of the Neanderthal ages, of the bull 
ring, of rough trencher warfare, of everything brutal in 
human nature. In vegetarian eyes another step towards 
universal peace, towards disarmament, arbitration, and the 
millennium, has been taken. They will explain German 
Sehnsucht for peace by the fact that Germans are no longer 
carnivorous. ‘In the Entente countries, especially in the 
United States, all the other animal foods will shortly fol- 
low beef into limbo. And then peace!—with a vegetarian 
delegate at the conference, and a clause in the treaty pro- 
viding for extraction of all teeth designed by nature for 
flesh-eating purposes. 


T is seldom that a great national art dies at its zenith. 

Out in Japan they are celebrating the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of Hiroshige’s death. Together with Hokusai, who 
belonged to an older generation, but died only seven years 
before him, Hiroshige stands very near the apex of Jap- 
anese color-printing. After these two, the art went into 
extinction. Happy the country that could seal an epoch 
with a sort of landscape Michaelangelo and Corot without 
dragging through a generation of dilution and rococo de- 
generation. Of the two men, Hokusai was the greater in 
sweep and conception, in his feeling for the overpowering 
rush of the elements, and the comparative insignificance 








of man. His was the mood sublime, a mixture of the aus- 
terity of Mantegna and Leonardo and the turbulent move- 
ment of Salvator Rosa, whose infinite superior he was. 
These, at least, are qualities by which he has chiefly at- 
tracted European worship. Hiroshige, on the other hand, 
worked in a lyric mood, much closer to our own art of the 
last generation, intent upon the delicate, the subtle, the 
half-seen and half-surmised. He sought, one might almost 
say discovered, atmosphere, and succeeded in making it 
convey his emotions as well as any of the Barbizon school. 
The mountains of the inland sea, hovering, almost disem- 
bodied, behind the veils of mist at their base, the driving 
curtains of rain along the Tokaido, the movement of half- 
seen ghostly figures through the fog, these are phases 
that bring him very close to Western art, and give the lie 
to Kipling. 


Moving for Disarmament 


HERE is nothing more striking about the peace discus- 

sions coming to us from Europe than the persistent re- 
currence of universal disarmament. It was foremost in 
the Pope’s proposal. It was accepted without question in 
the German reply, and last week Count Czernin advocated 
it strongly on behalf of Austria-Hungary. Now we are quite 
aware that to most people to-day such a position on the part 
of Austrians and Germans will be viewed with distrust and 
suspicion. It will be said that the devil is sick and therefore 
a monk would be. It will be recalled that the Germans at 
the Hague Conference, as Mr. Choate frequently pointed out, 
were the chief stumbling-block to anything approaching the 
limitation of armaments; that when Mr. Churchill proposed 
the cessation for a year of the building of battleships by 
Germany and Great Britain, the Kaiser refused. Is it not, 
therefore, plain that, being defeated in their militaristic 
plans, the Germans are now suddenly become pious—until 
it suits them to begin anew? How can they ever be trusted 
again? 

To this the reply is that if Germany, through its frightful 
losses and its evident defeat both in the field and in the 
court of morals, now makes confession, the fact suffices. To 
drive militarism out of Germany and Austria is a prime pur- 
pose of the United States and of the Allies. The German 
consent to disarmament is, therefore, to be welcomed and 
acclaimed, for it will make it easier for the Allies to dwell 
in the peace conference on the folly of it all, and to insist 
upon that complete disarmament which is the prerequisite 
to a reorganization of the world on sane lines and to the 
establishment of the League to Enforce Peace if that should 
prove to be the next step in doing away with war. No mat- 
ter what the German motive to-day, it is a cause for devout 
thankfulness that there will be no need for long wrangling 
on this issue of disarmament when the peace envoys come 
together. The Entente is to-day definitely and officially 
committed to this programme, and it cannot now retreat 
from the position if it would. 

But how can Germany be trusted? Easily enough. Dis- 
armament is not a question of a treaty to be handled as a 
scrap of paper. It is a question of fact. It will be easy 
enough to require proofs of disarmament. A nation cannot 
disarm or arm save in the full light of publicity. In no 
country can military supplies be purchased save on a very 
small scale without an appropriation by Parliament or Con- 
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gress. There can be no secret training of large numbers 
of men. If Germany is limited to an army of 50,000 men, 
it will not be possible for her to heap up war material for 
six millions, and there will not be the trained men to use it 
if it should by any means be acquired. It is easy to ascertain 
what orders are placed with the large ammunition plants of 
the world, and, moreover, there will be in every Parliament 
hereafter Socialists and pacifists to see to it that the na- 
tions live up to their word. 

But far more than all this, disarmament will strike at the 
roots of the system which has made possible the mad mili- 
tarism of to-day—universal military service. When the 
Prussians hit upon this scheme for providing a nation in 
arms in order to combat Napoleonism, they laid the founda- 
tions for the disaster of to-day and became responsible for 
the mad race for armaments which was impoverishing Eu- 
rope before this war began. Disarmament means the end- 
ing of universal service. This is clearly recognized not only 
in the German statements, but in that of Cardinal Gasparri, 
who rightly sees in it the chief evil to be removed. It is 
universal service which has made the people of Germany 
playthings of the Kaiser and the General Staff, which has 
enabled the military caste to control that country, and has 
kept the Hohenzollern in power. 


To our mind, except the restoration of Belgium and Servia 
and France, nothing is as important as this question of dis- 
armament, because there alone lies the hope of avoiding 
such another calamity in the future. If disarmament does 
not come, the millions who have died in this war will have 
died in vain, and there will be a great question as to whether 
democracy has advanced and the cause of small nations has 
been safeguarded. The greatest enemy of democracy to-day 
is militarism, for that is merely a synonym for Czarism and 
Kaiserism. We do not agree with those who contend that 
militarism is merely the state of mind of a few men and that 
republics can arm to the teeth and in no wise become a men- 
ace to the world. It is the military system which makes 
militarists out of those who become part of it, and there 
is never a country where it should not be regarded as some- 
thing to be got out of the world, together with the ammu- 
nition factories and armor plants. 

The part that the United States should play in this is to 
us perfectly plain. It ought not to let leadership towards 
disarmament go to the Russians, the Germans, and Aus- 
trians. It ought to be guided by President Wilson’s words 
that this noble America of ours “must never be turned into 
an armed camp.” Secretary Daniels’s assertion that we are 
to have the greatest navy in the world points absolutely the 
wrong way. In unworthy military competition lies eco- 
nomic ruin, as Count Czernin points out. His reason for 
urging disarmament is the enormously increased cost of 
armaments; if the world is to remain on the old basis, it 
must expend far greater sums for preparation for war than 
had been dreamed of up to 1914. No nation in Europe to- 
day can afford this and stagger under its burden of war 
debt as well. But, after all, the most powerful argument is 
the moral one. It is contrary to the teachings of Christian- 
ity, to the highest ethical doctrines by which the world is 
striving to progress, that nations shall go armed to the ut- 
termost and rely on brute force as the only means of keep- 
ing the peace and preventing humanity from tearing itself 
to pieces. The United States will not be true to its insti- 
tutions if it does not seek for itself the honor of leading in 
the abolition of military force. 


The Kaiser’s Golden Howitzers 


T is not only von Kluck’s solid divisions that the Kaiser 

threw against France. The 42-centimetre guns which 
laid low Liége and Namur were only one surprise out of 
many mobilized by the German General Staff. Simultane- 
ously almost with the flinging of solid masses of infantry 
into Belgium, with the rushing forward of the monster guns, 
preparations must have been made for an attack by the 
Deutsche Bank along a front that circled the globe, and of 
which the campaign under General Bolo Pasha—officially 
not on the German army list—is the latest and most dra- 
matic revelation. Compared with the massed millions of 
dollars which this Levantine Lanzknecht threw against 
the French flanks, from the United States, from Switzerland, 
it may yet be shown from Spain, the financial campaigns of 
von Rintelen and von Papen were but subsidiary operations, 
and von Bernstorff’s request for $50,000 to influence Con- 
gressional opinion was a mere raiding expedition. In his 
financial strategy, as in his war strategy, the Kaiser has 
held close to the attack in solid formation. The lavishness 
with which German lives were expended at Verdun, the 
countless guns which Mackensen marshalled against the 
Russians, are of the same method as the treasure which 
poured forth from the coffers of the Deutsche Bank for the 
purposes of intrigue and corruption in five continents. Pro- 
vided the end was worth while, there was no haggling over 
means. Bolo Pasha persuades von Bernstorff that he has 
a plan worth while, and immediately the sum of nearly two 
million dollars is available. 

Like the plans of the General Staff, the campaigns of the 
Deutsche Bank show the characteristic German foresight 
for everything—except essentials. Mexico, Argentina, 
China, South Africa, not to speak of such obvious fields of 
operation as the United States and Switzerland—nothing 


was overlooked. Few questions were asked of any gentle-. 


men with an idea and a record who applied to von Bernstorff 
and his colleagues all over the neutral world for a little 
ready money. Very likely, von Bernstorff and his assistants 
knew that their investments would not always bring in the 
promised returns. Many an international buncoman has 
sold gold bricks to the Deutsche Bank and its agents. But 
it was a chance which the Germans were willing to take. It 
was the casualty list which German methods were always 
prepared to face. In Mexico, Argentina, China, South Afri- 
ca, and the United States the Deutsche Bank’s campaigns 
have been failures. The fantastic imaginings which mingle 
with the most cold-blooded calculations and the most meti- 
culous study of facts in the operations of the German mind 
brought about the same results in this field that the German 
General Staff’s imaginings about England’s refusal to fight, 
about India’s readiness for insurrection, about the Czar’s 
ability to make a separate peace, have shown in actual mili- 
tary operations. So meagre have been the usual returns 
compared with Germany’s monetary efforts that the first 
question aroused by the disclosures concerning Bolo is, 
What did von Bernstorff and the Deutsche Bank get for the 
millions so readily handed over to this Arséne Lupin of in- 
ternational politics? 

The answer is that from Bolo Pasha the German Gov- 
ernment got more than the usual returns on its investments. 
To be sure, the campaign against the morale of the French 
nation has failed of its ultimate object. The drum-fire of 
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Bolo Pasha’s golden shells has been broken up. But there 
have been anxious months for the French people since last 
spring, just as there were trying days and weeks during the 
battle of Verdun. It is known that Bolo Pasha and his 
agents succeeded in making themselves felt in the French 
press. The attack was along the whole line. There were 
subventions to an anarchist paper like the Bonnet Rouge, 
which needed no outside encouragement to assail the Gov- 
ernment. There was a successful drive on the provincial 
and trade journals. The main assault was aimed at the 
conquest of a great organ like the Paris Journal. Though 
the actual purchase of that paper has been frustrated by the 
latest revelations, Bolo’s influence must have begun to in- 
filtrate a long time back. It was in February, 1916, that 
the owner of the Journal applied for his first instalment on 
the purchase price from Bolo Pasha through the elaborate 
financial machinery established in this country. 


Yet that very date, which indicates that the Deutsche 
Bank’s ally must have begun his operations back in 1915, 
shows how hope deferred must have been agitating the 
bosom of the Deutsche Bank. Millions of dollars were hand- 
ed over for the purpose of undermining the French will to 
victory almost at the moment at which the Crown Prince’s 
guns delivered the opening salvo against Verdun. Yet the 
Germans did not pass at Verdun. Nor had the poison of 
German gold begun to work five months later, when France 
gave her reply in the battle of the Somme. It is only in the 
summer of the present year, eighteen months perhaps after 
the Deutsche Bank made its investment, that it began 
to see any results. In coéperation with the failure of Gen. 
Nivelle’s offensive, with the strain of the U-boat warfare, 
with the forces let loose by the Russian revolution, the 
money raised by Bolo Pasha began to count. But once its 
presence was recognized and isolated from other factors, the 
Deutsche Bank’s campaign went the way of all other German 
operations. 


The British Campaign of 1917 


ONDON speaks exultingly of the meaning of the ad- 

vance last week east of Ypres, but emphasizes the 
strategic importance of the victory rather than its imme- 
diate effects. Delivered at a considerable distance, as dis- 
tances go in trench warfare, from Lille and from the Bel- 
gian coast, this latest British attack is described as a long 
step in the elaborate effort directed against the German 
line between these two main points. From Lille the prin- 
cipal line of railway communications runs directly north 
through Menin and Roulers to Thourout, where it turns 
northwest to Ostend. Paralleling it at an average distance 
of not more than five or six miles is another railway line 
running from Menin sheer north to Bruges and Zeebrugge, 
with a branch to Ostend. With the consolidation of the 
new British positions, the first of these lines is now de- 
clared to be under fire, and the second line is apparently 
threatened. If the British guns really control these vital 


lines of communication from Lille to the coast, the effect 
on the German positions in western Belgium is obvious. 
Further, the exercise of British pressure at a middle point 
between the coast and Lille leaves the way open for a con- 
centration in either direction. The enemy’s problem, there- 
fore, is to defend two threatened points under the handi- 
cap of hampered communications. 





It would be rash, however, to overlook the factor of 
time in estimating the results of Haig's prolonged effort 
against the German lines of communication, just as there 
is danger of exaggerating the immediate importance of 
the capture of high ground such as the British achieved 
last week. When we speak of the Zonnebeke ridge, now 
in British hands, as dominating the Belgian plain, we must. 
recall that the situation is the same as that produced last 
April by the conquest of Vimy Ridge. After Vimy came 
the desperate fighting which pushed the British line nearer 
to the important city of Douai than the British east of 
Zonnebeke are now to the important railway centre of 
Roulers. Yet Douai, after six months, is still in German 
hands. Still more emphatic is the lesson of Lens, in the 
outskirts of which the Canadians have been engaged for 
several months. The reasons for the delay may be man) 
—strategic, tactical, as well as moral. By the last we mean 
the reluctance of the Allies to bring their heavy guns to 
bear on large French towns and so to wreak that devasta- 
tion which undoubtedly was one of the main objects in the 
famous Hindenburg retreat. That manceuvre was in large 
measure a species of glorified blackmail. It imposed upon 
the French and their allies the task of destroying their 
own cities, and it is a task which the Allies have shrunk 
from. Instead they have adopted the “nibbling” tactics 
of Joffre on a magnified scale. The underlying idea in the 
British campaign of 1917 has been to file away at various 
points in the German line until a second Hindenburg strate- 
gic retirement is forced. Such a retreat is now predicted 
in Allied quarters. 

In appraising the magnitude of Haig’s efforts during 
the present year, fully as much emphasis should go to the 
display of sustained energy by the British armies as to 
the actual results achieved in the period of almost exactly 
six months since the first battle of Arras. Before that 
the centre of British interest was further to the south 
around Bapaume. These operations really belong to the 
campaign of the preceding year, being the supplement to 
the battle of the Somme, and terminating with Hinden- 
burg’s retreat, which began in the second week of March 
This retirement was successful to the extent that it did 
hold up the renewal of an Allied offensive from the Somme. 
But it did not paralyze Allied effort elsewhere. Within 
three weeks after the discovery of the German retirement 
the British had shifted their attention to the north and 
begun the series of hard blows of which we have obviously 
not seen the end. Between April 9, the date of the first 
battle of Arras, and last Thursday, Gen. Haig has delivered 
nearly a dozen attacks along a front of eighty miles. No 
less than four battles were fought east of Arras in the 
space of less than a month. There was a pause during 
May and the first week of June, broken by the victory of 
Messines on June 7. There was another pause of nearly 
two months before the fighting flared up further to the 
north around Ypres. To the east of the city Gen. Haig 
has attacked five times since July 31, and three of these 
battles were fought within a fortnight. The British 
hit out along a front of eight miles on September 20, six 
miles on September 26, and eight miles again last week. It 
is the increasing frequency of these strokes that stands 
out as the most important feature of the situation. They 
testify to a reserve power which may well account for the 
confident spirit of the London dispatches. 

We may sum up the situation to-day as duplicating 
along broad lines the situation developed in the battle of 
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gress. There can be no secret training of large numbers 
of men. If Germany is limited to an army of 50,000 men, 
it will not be possible for her to heap up war material for 
six millions, and there will not be the trained men to use it 
if it should by any means be acquired. It is easy to ascertain 
what orders are placed with the large ammunition plants of 
the world, and, moreover, there will be in every Parliament 
hereafter Socialists and pacifists to see to it that the na- 
tions live up to their word. 

But far more than all this, disarmament will strike at the 
roots of the system which has made possible the mad mili- 
tarism of to-day—universal military service. When the 
Prussians hit upon this scheme for providing a nation in 
arms in order to combat Napoleonism, they Jaid the founda- 
tions for the disaster of to-day and became responsible for 
the mad race for armaments which was impoverishing Eu- 
rope before this war began. Disarmament means the end- 
ing of universal service. This is clearly recognized not only 
in the German statements, but in that of Cardinal Gasparri, 
who rightly sees in it the chief evil to be removed. It is 
universal service which has made the people of Germany 
playthings of the Kaiser and the General Staff, which has 
enabled the military caste to control that country. and has 
kept the Hohenzollern in power. 

To our mind, except the restoration of Belgium and Servia 
and France, nothing is as important as this question of dis- 
armament, because there alone lies the hope of avoiding 
such another calamity in the future. If disarmament does 
not come, the millions who have died in this war will have 
died in vain, and there will be a great question as to whether 
democracy has advanced and the cause of small nations has 
been safeguarded. The greatest enemy of democracy to-day 
is militarism, for that is merely a synonym for Czarism and 
Kaiserism. We do not agree with those who contend that 
militarism is merely the state of mind of a few men and that 
republics can arm to the teeth and in no wise become a men- 
ace to the world. It is the military system which makes 
militarists out of those who become part of it, and there 
is never a country where it should not be regarded as some- 
thing to be got out of the world, together with the ammu- 
nition factories and armor plants. 

The part that the United States should play in this is to 
us perfectly plain. It ought not to let leadership towards 
disarmament go to the Russians, the Germans, and Aus- 
trians. It ought to be guided by President Wilson’s words 
that this noble America of ours “must never be turned into 
an armed camp.” Secretary Daniels’s assertion that we are 
to have the greatest navy in the world points absolutely the 
wrong way. In unworthy military competition lies eco- 
nomic ruin, as Count Czernin points out. His reason for 
urging disarmament is the enormously increased cost of 
armaments; if the world is to remain on the old basis, it 
must expend far greater sums for preparation for war than 
had been dreamed of up to 1914. No nation in Europe to- 
day can afford this and stagger under its burden of war 
debt as well. But, after all, the most powerful argument is 
the moral one. It is contrary to the teachings of Christian- 
ity, to the highest ethical doctrines by which the world is 
striving to progress, that nations shall go armed to the ut- 
termost and rely on brute force as the only means of keep- 
ing the peace and preventing humanity from tearing itself 
to pieces. The United States will not be true to its insti- 
tutions if it does not seek for itself the honor of leading in 
the abolition of military force, 





The Kaiser’s Golden Howitzers 


T is not only von Kluck’s solid divisions that the Kaiser 

threw against France. The 42-centimetre guns which 
laid low Liége and Namur were only one surprise out of 
many mobilized by the German General Staff. Simultane- 
ously almost with the flinging of solid masses of infantry 
into Belgium, with the rushing forward of the monster guns, 
preparations must have been made for an attack by the 
Deutsche Bank along a front that circled the globe, and of 
which the campaign under General Bolo Pasha—officially 
not on the German army list—is the latest and most dra- 
matic revelation. Compared with the massed millions of 
dollars which this Levantine Lanzknecht threw against 
the French flanks, from the United States, from Switzerland, 
it may yet be shown from Spain, the financial campaigns of 
von Rintelen and von Papen were but subsidiary operations, 
and von Bernstorff’s request for $50,000 to influence Con- 
gressional opinion was a mere raiding expedition. In his 
financial strategy, as in his war strategy, the Kaiser has 
held close to the attack in solid formation. The lavishness 
with which German lives were expended at Verdun, the 
countless guns which Mackensen marshalled against the 
Russians, are of the same method as the treasure which 
poured forth from the coffers of the Deutsche Bank for the 
purposes of intrigue and corruption in five continents. Pro- 
vided the end was worth while, there was no haggling over 
means. Bolo Pasha persuades von Bernstorff that he has 
a plan worth while, and immediately the sum of nearly two 
million dollars is available. 

Like the plans of the General Staff, the campaigns of the 
Deutsche Bank show the characteristic German foresight 
for everything—except essentials. Mexico, Argentina, 
China, South Africa, not to speak of such obvious fields of 
operation as the United States and Switzerland—nothing 
was overlooked. Few questions were asked of any gentle- 
men with an idea and a record who applied to von Bernstorff 
and his colleagues all over the neutral world for a little 
ready money. Very likely, von Bernstorff and his assistants 
knew that their investments would not always bring in the 
promised returns. Many an international buncoman has 
sold gold bricks to the Deutsche Bank and its agents. But 
it was a chance which the Germans were willing to take. It 
was the casualty list which German methods were always 
prepared to face. In Mexico, Argentina, China, South Afri- 
ca, and the United States the Deutsche Bank’s campaigns 
have been failures. The fantastic imaginings which mingle 
with the most cold-blooded calculations and the most meti- 
culous study of facts in the operations of the German mind 
brought about the same results in this field that the German 
General Staff’s imaginings about England’s refusal to fight, 
about India’s readiness for insurrection, about the Czar’s 
ability to make a separate peace, have shown in actual mili- 
tary operations. So meagre have been the usual returns 
compared with Germany’s monetary efforts that the first 
question aroused by the disclosures concerning Bolo is, 
What did von Bernstorff and the Deutsche Bank get for the 
millions so readily handed over to this Arséne Lupin of in- 
ternational politics? 

The answer is that from Bolo Pasha the German Gov- 
ernment got more than the usual returns on its investments. 
To be sure, the campaign against the morale of the French 
nation has failed of its ultimate object. The drum-fire of 
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Bolo Pasha’s golden shells has been broken up. But there 
have been anxious months for the French people since last 
spring, just as there were trying days and weeks during the 
battle of Verdun. It is known that Bolo Pasha and his 
agents succeeded in making themselves felt in the French 
press. The attack was along the whole line. There were 
subventions to an anarchist paper like the Bonnet Rouge, 
which needed no outside encouragement to assail the Gov- 
ernment. There was a successful drive on the provincial 
and trade journals. The main assault was aimed at the 
conquest of a great organ like the Paris Journal. Though 
the actual purchase of that paper has been frustrated by the 
latest revelations, Bolo’s influence must have begun to in- 
filtrate a long time back. It was in February, 1916, that 
the owner of the Journal applied for his first instalment on 
the purchase price from Bolo Pasha through the elaborate 
financial machinery established in this country. 


Yet that very date, which indicates that the Deutsche 
Bank’s ally must have begun his operations back in 1915, 
shows how hope deferred must have been agitating the 
bosom of the Deutsche Bank. Millions of dollars were hand- 
ed over for the purpose of undermining the French will to 
victory almost at the moment at which the Crown Prince’s 
guns delivered the opening salvo against Verdun. Yet the 
Germans did not pass at Verdun. Nor had the poison of 
German gold begun to work five months later, when France 
gave her reply in the battle of the Somme. It is only in the 
summer of the present year, eighteen months perhaps after 
the Deutsche Bank made its investment, that it began 
to see any results. In coéperation with the failure of Gen. 
Nivelle’s offensive, with the strain of the U-boat warfare, 
with the forces let loose by the Russian revolution, the 
money raised by Bolo Pasha began to count. But once its 
presence was recognized and isolated from other factors, the 
Deutsche Bank’s campaign went the way of all other German 
operations. 


The British Campaign of 1917 


ONDON speaks exultingly of the meaning of the ad- 

vance last week east of Ypres, but emphasizes the 
strategic importance of the victory rather than its imme- 
diate effects. Delivered at a considerable distance, as dis- 
tances go in trench warfare, from Lille and from the Bel- 
gian coast, this latest British attack is described as a long 
step in the elaborate effort directed against the German 
line between these two main points. From Lille the prin- 
cipal line of railway communications runs directly north 
through Menin and Roulers to Thourout, where it turns 
northwest to Ostend. Paralleling it at an average distance 
of not more than five or six miles is another railway line 
running from Menin sheer north to Bruges and Zeebrugge, 
with a branch to Ostend. With the consolidation of the 
new British positions, the first of these lines is now de- 
clared to be under fire, and the second line is apparently 
threatened. If the British guns really control these vital 
lines cf communication from Lille to the coast, the effect 
on the German positions in western Belgium is obvious. 
Further, the exercise of British pressure at a middle point 
between the coast and Lille leaves the way open for a con- 
centration in either direction. The enemy’s problem, there- 
fore, is to defend two threatened points under the handi- 
cap of hampered communications. 





It would be rash, however, to overlook the factor of 
time in estimating the results of Haig'’s prolonged effort 
against the German lines of communication, just as there 
is danger of exaggerating the immediate importance of 
the capture of high ground such as the British achieved 
last week. When we speak of the Zonnebeke ridge, now 
in British hands, as dominating the Belgian plain, we must 
recall that the situation is the same as that produced last 
April by the conquest of Vimy Ridge. After Vimy came 
the desperate fighting which pushed the British line nearer 
to the important city of Douai than the British east of 
Zonnebeke are now to the important railway centre of 
Roulers. Yet Douai, after six months, is still in German 
hands. Still more emphatic is the lesson of Lens, in the 
outskirts of which the Canadians have been engaged for 
several months. The reasons for the delay may be many 
—strategic, tactical, as well as moral. By the last we mean 
the reluctance of the Allies to bring their heavy guns to 
bear on large French towns and so to wreak that devasta 
tion which undoubtedly was one of the main objects in the 
famous Hindenburg retreat. That manceuvre was in large 
measure a species of glorified blackmail. It imposed upon 
the French and their allies the task of destroying their 
own cities, and it is a task which the Allies have shrunk 
from. Instead they have adopted the “nibbling” tactics 
of Joffre on a magnified scale. The underlying idea in the 
British campaign of 1917 has been to file away at various 
points in the German line until a second Hindenburg strate 
gic retirement is forced. Such a retreat is now predicted 
in Allied quarters. 

In appraising the magnitude of Haig’s efforts during 
the present year, fully as much emphasis should go to the 
display of sustained energy by the British armies as to 
the actual results achieved in the period of almost exactly 
six months since the first battle of Arras. Before that 
the centre of British interest was further to the south 
around Bapaume. These operations really belong to the 
campaign of the preceding year, being the supplement to 
the battle of the Somme, and terminating with Hinden- 
burg’s retreat, which began in the second week of March. 
This retirement was successful to the extent that it did 
hold up the renewal of an Allied offensive from the Somme. 
But it did not paralyze Allied effort elsewhere. Within 
three weeks after the discovery of the German retirement 
the British had shifted their attention to the north and 
begun the series of hard blows of which we have obviously 
not seen the end. Between April 9, the date of the first 
battle of Arras, and last Thursday, Gen. Haig has delivered 
nearly a dozen attacks along a front of eighty miles. No 
less than four battles were fought east of Arras in the 
space of less than a month. There was a pause during 
May and the first week of June, broken by the victory of 
Messines on June 7. There was another pause of nearly 
two months before the fighting flared up further to the 
north around Ypres. To the east of the city Gen. Haig 
has attacked five times since July 31, and three of these 
battles were fought within a fortnight. The British 
hit out along a front of eight miles on September 20, six 
miles on September 26, and eight miles again last week. It 
is the increasing frequency of these strokes that stands 
out as the most important feature of the situation. They 
testify to a reserve power which may well account for the 
confident spirit of the London dispatches. 

We may sum up the situation to-day as duplicating 
along broad lines the situation developed in the battle of 
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the Somme last year. The British front is standing five 
miles from Douai, five miles from Lille, six miles from 
Menin, seven miles from Roulers, along the vital line of 
communications from the industrial centre of France to the 
Belgian coast. These distances are, to be sure, larger 
than the distance that separated the British line from Ba- 
paume and the French line from Péronne for many months 
before Hindenburg’s retreat. But it is for the future to 
show how thin the German line has been filed by a dozen 
British attacks at nearly half-a-dozen points since last 
April. It took nearly six months for the results of the 
Somme to appear. 


The Case of Columbia Professors 


T is now perfectly plain that the American Association 

of University Professors has vital work cut out for it. 
The dismissal of Professor Cattell and of Assistant Pro- 
fessor Dana from Columbia University raises an issue of 
such far-reaching importance that the real facts in the 
case should promptly be laid before the public, after the 
most careful study. We are quite aware that the metro- 
politan journals have barked a chorus of satisfaction at 
these dismissals. Echoing Secretary McAdoo’s recent 
threat in Cleveland that every pacifist shall be silenced and 
suppressed, these newspapers are determined that the 
United States shall be less tolerant of the minority, how- 
ever impotent, than England or Germany. But the facts 
in these cases are not clear; there is even a suggestion that 
the authorities have been not altogether ingenuous in the 
presentation of facts. On top of this came protests from 
three such strong members of the faculty as Messrs. John 
Dewey, Beard, and Robinson, and now Professor Beard re- 
signs because he will no longer stay on a faculty dominated 
by trustees “who have no standing in the world of educa- 
tion, who are reactionary and visionless in politics, narrow 
and medizval in religion.” Professor Dewey declares the 
action of the trustees to be “degrading.” Plainly, we have 
here not only a great academic sensation, but the need for 
more light. No more important university issue has yet 
been raised in America. 

We are aware of the difficulties involved in the personali- 
ties of the two dismissed professors. If Mr. Dana has said 
half the things attributed to him by hostile reporters, he is 
lacking in discretion, to say the least. As for Professor 
Cattell, he has admittedly long been a thorn in President 
Butler’s side. But granting that they are known as “dif- 
ficult characters to deal with,” the question still is what 
have they done to merit their expulsion? Were they really 
guilty of sedition, or merely bad taste, or were they, in 
the exercise of their undoubted right to their own political 
opinions, sacrificed to the spirit of intolerance which has 
been so amazing a phenomenon of our entering the world 
war on behalf of democracy and democratic ideals? Pro- 
fessor Cattell declares that he did not urge that our troops 
should not be sent to France, but only that conscien- 
tious objectors to war should be kept at home. Where 
does the truth lie? Obviously, some third party ought to 
establish the facts. Columbia must not object if the trus- 
tees’ position is viewed with skepticism when it recalls 
the hasty action they took in constituting an inquisition 
into professorial views last spring only to beat an equally 
hasty retreat when the faculty showed fight—it was cur- 





rently reported that an entire section would have walked 
out had the trustees persisted. 

This Columbia episode is of all the greater importance 
because we Americans have been dwelling with such just 
reprobation upon certain German efforts to suppress the 
minority opinion there, and because there are other cases 
to cause genuine concern for academic freedom here at 
home. Thus, a professor in the University of Minnesota 
has been ousted for his war views by the Board of Regents— 
on order of the State Defence Council of Minnesota, a body 
which has been sufficiently autocratic and overbearing to 
please the Kaiser. The University of Nebraska’s faculty 
has been similarly assailed by the Defence Council in its 
State, and at present there is a great deal of pressure being 
brought to bear upon still another Western university for 
the dismissal of a teacher whose sole offence is that he at- 
tended the meeting of the People’s Council in Chicago. He 
took no part in the proceedings—which, by the way, must 
have been legal, however they may have seemed unwise or 
ill-timed, since not a single arrest was made by the hordes 
of secret-service agents, city detectives, militia, etc., who 
thronged Chicago for the express purpose of arresting any- 
body who in the slightest degree transgressed the law. 
But the mere fact of his presence in Chicago is now made 
the ground for demanding this teacher’s removal, although 
not one in twenty of the protestants, it is safe to say, has 
the remotest idea what the People’s Council’s programme 
was, what it was really striving for, and whether it was 
loyal or not. Incidentally, it may be added that one must 
go far back in American journalism to find another in- 
stance of such flagrantly malicious reporting as vented itself 
upon this ill-fated and ill-managed convention. 


Obviously, the question of these professors merges into 
the general question as to what right the minority has to 
be heard in war-time. We have not learned that any of 
them are guilty of disloyalty or that they have deliberately 
tried to impede the Government’s carrying on of the war. 
But like the Christian Pacifists—a group of clergymen and 
church-workers, without any political motives—whose peace 
meeting in a private house in Pasadena was violently 
broken up last week by uniformed Home Guards, just as 
anti-slavery meetings were dispersed seventy years ago 
contrary to all law and decency, so to-day American profes- 
sors who would treat of the war contrary to prevailing opin- 
ion do so at their peril. They cannot be restricted to a 
given area like Bertrand Russell; dismissal is the one pen- 
alty, whether the offence be great or small. And it is just 
because the right to free speech must be upheld, throughout 
the country, that these professorial cases become so im- 
portant. 

If freedom of legitimate criticism is denied within col- 
lege walls—as it may be denied in Congress—it will not 
be safe anywhere. If councils of defence can order the 
removal of professors they dislike, why should chambers 
of commerce, merchants’ associations, and the commercial 
travellers’ societies hesitate to lay down what they think 
should be taught in war or in peace? A precedent like 
the one established in Minnesota is so far-reaching and so 
ominous as to call for a new and a rigid definition of the 
rights of a teacher to express himself in times of stress 
and for the utmost resistance if the case in pofht proves 
to be as indefensible as is affirmed. As matters stand now, 
if another James Russell Lowell were to compose another 
“Biglow Papers,” he would probably be denied the mails in 
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case he went so far as to repeat the famous line, “And ez 
for war I call it murder,” and then be dismissed outright. 
For the sake of all concerned, the limits of academic free- 
dom should be defined as soon as possible. 

Americans surely do not wish to be as illiberal and in- 
tolerant as the Prussians, to whose abominable philoso- 
phy and criminal war actions every honest American, be 
he pacifist or militarist, is absolutely opposed. For in- 
stance, Prof. F. G. Nicolai, of the University of Berlin, 
a convinced pacifist, was deprived of his rank in the medi- 
cal reserve corps because of his views, and was severely 
criticised for refusing to sign that disgraceful statement 
of the 93 German professors which dealt so terrible a blow 
to the standing of German universities and their teachers. 
He opposed this document and the prevailing trend in Ber- 
lin and, together with Prof. Albert Einstein and Privy 
Councillor Wilhelm Férster, circulated—without success— 
one of a totally different character. In Professor Férster’s 
case he has been so openly outspoken against the war and 
the war policies of the Kaiser as to have been boycotted by 
all his associates, many of whom signed a petition asking for 
his removal. He is said to be living in Switzerland. 

Shall it be said of the United States, the champion of 
democracy, that its academic authorities are going to be 
equally unwise and ungenerous in this war to carry democ- 
racy to Germany? 


The Nation’s Eyes on New York 


HETHER or not New York city appreciates its good 

fortune in having Mayor Mitchel at the head of its 
affairs, there is no doubt how the country feels about it. 
“The results of the reform Administration in New York 
city,” remarked the Boston Transcript, a few days ago, 
“have been so splendid that it would be nothing less than a 
political crime for the action of the Repubicans as a party 
to put Tammany Hall back in power.” This from a Repub- 
lican journal! It would be easy to parallel the quotation by 
utterances of a hundred representative newspapers in all 
sections of the land. For four years they have been pointing 
to the former stronghold of Tweed and Croker as the out- 
standing example of honest and efficient municipal govern- 
ment in the United States. New Yorkers who only a little 
while ago blushed for the name of their city might blush 
now in a happier confusion if they had presented to them a 
collection of the comments that have been made upon edi- 
torial pages outside of New York since John Purroy Mitchel 
went into the City Hall. What was once a byword among 
even American cities for misgovernment and maladminis- 
tration has for a quadrennium enjoyed the distinction of 
being hailed throughout the nation as a leader in American 
municipal progress. 

Recent events have enhanced this distinction. Phila- 
delphia has seldom been an aspirant for such honors, but 
her latest bit of political history, murder at a primary, with 
her Mayor charged with guilty knowledge concerning it, has 
recalled public attention to her shame. Boston, less often 
in the limelight in either a creditable or a discreditable at- 
titude, has caught her Mayor in a false explanation of how 
he came by enough money to build a mansion; while Chicago 
still has on her hands a Mayor who has done as much as 
one official could do to tarnish the reputation that ever since 


the days of her “boodlers” she has been striving with mark- 
ed success to win. No New Yorker worthy of his city would 
point to these other cities in a spirit of superior scorn, but 
We say no more than their representative citizens have said 
with increasing frequency of late when we declare that a 
comparison of Administrations in our half-dozen largest 
cities would leave New York with little for which to apolo- 
gize and with much of which to be proud. At a moment 
when the Mayor of almost every other municipality in the 
country that is usually thought of as in her class has made 
himself notorious, her Mayor stands invested with new re- 
nown. The dignity with which he spoke the welcome of New 
York to the successive embassies from the Old World is 
matched by the courage with which he has faced a muddled 
political situation. 

It follows as a matter of course that the country is watch- 
ing the campaign in New York. But it follows also that the 
country is watching it in a somewhat different state of 
mind from that which is being attributed to it. It may be 
that Mitchel’s reélection will be interpreted as demonstrat- 
ing that New York is “loyal”; his defeat as proving that the 
largest city in the country is against the war. But the real 
issue that is being fought out is not international. Whether 
Mitchel’s reélection is seized upon as showing the sentiment 
in New York regarding the war, or not, one thing it will 
without any question be acclaimed as evincing, and that is 
the settled preference of the metropolis for decent govern- 
ment and the ability to recognize it when it has it. Corre- 
spondingly, in the event of Mitchel’s defeat. New Yorkers 
may know how to make allowance for the untoward occur- 
rences that have thrown obstacles in the way of a clear 
choice between good and bad, but to the country the failure 
to continue Mitchel’s Administration in power will seem a 
betrayal of the city, a setback for good government more 
disheartening than the refusal of Philadelphia to continue 
the policies of the only Mayor sans peur et sans reproche 
it had had in decades. 

It is in this sense that the New York election is truly na- 
tional. In this sense it is indeed a supreme test of Ameri- 
canism, for it is a decision between the foul thing that be- 
smirched America’s repute abroad as a self-governing peo- 
ple, and the nobler order that we have dared to believe was 
the real aspiration of the American soul. The election is not 
in its main aspect a campaign for or against a foreign foe. 
It is a campaign to preserve the ground that we have won 
from a domestic foe that has nothing to learn in the way of 
impudence and dishonor from a veritable Hun. It is a cam- 
paign to keep the banner of respectable government flying, 
to consolidate the territory captured from the forces to 
whom the richest city of the New World is a Golconda for 
plunder. It is not a battle that concerns us alone. Whether 
we realize it or not, the nation is watching the contest in 
this aspect with the keenest interest. For the fortunes of 
American cities in general are to some extent bound up with 
it. The victory of Mitchel and his associates will strength- 
en the ranks of those who are fighting for better administra- 
tion in Chicago, Philadelphia, and Boston; their defeat will 
make the struggle harder, not only here, but wherever peo- 
ple have learned to look up to New York. In Mitchel for the 
moment are embodied the hopes of all who would redeem 
American cities permanently from the shame that has been 
theirs, the shame that is no longer theirs in the same de- 
gree, partly because of four clean years in New York’s City 
Hall. 
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Prospects of the Irish 
Convention 


HiN the present writer lived in Belfast five years 

ago, Sinn Fein counted for next to nothing. It was 
known that a little knot of men with headquarters in Dublin 
kept up a tone of intransigeance towards all things British, 
spoke of withdrawing all the Irish members from Westmin- 
ster, declared that they would never accept Home Rule as 
an Act of United Kingdom legislation, but would assume it 
as the right of a sovereign nationality. Few people heeded 
them. A constituency could no more have been carried on 
the Sinn Fein platform than on the platform of Vegetarian- 
ism or of Anti-Vaccination. But within the last few months, 
in four widely separated districts, it is the republican 
ticket that has led the polls. No speeches comparable to those 
by which Mr. de Valera was recommended to East Clare 
had been heard at an Irish election within living memory. 
One of his lieutenants spoke of the certainty that the Cen- 
tral Powers would win the war, and of the blessings which 
this would bring to Ireland. 

What proportion of the Irish people are in sympathy with 
this? No one can now tell. Even on the eve of the poll the 
I'reeman's Journal said that omens were good for the Na- 
Lionalist nominee, showing us how little the Freeman knew 
about the omens. The last few months have brought a great 
disillusionment. In town after town of the south and west 
bands paraded, processions marched, houses were decorated, 


tar barrels blazed to celebrate the Sinn Fein victory. Mr. 
de Valera says that nine-tenths of the Irish people are with 
him, a statement obviously absurd. But his return has 


been rejoiced over by places at which we have to stare in 
amazement. Wexford, for example, was among the more 
ardent recruiting centres in the first year of the war; but 
Wexford was en féte for Mr. de Valera. Among the most 
disquieting features is the fact that the bishops’ inhibition 
against the political activity of priests was disregarded, 
and that what is beginning to call itself “Young Ireland” 
has erected the banner of red revolution with the younger 
clergy leading the van. 

In a word, a great area of the Irish nation, the more men- 
acing because it is so far incalculable, has openly declared 
that it places no further hope in Parliamentary methods, 
but relies upon violence alone. Carsonite “Ulster,” as we 
know, has been proclaiming this for five or six years. The 
south has followed suit. Until a different temper can be 
instilled, all the reports of all the conventions that can be 
held will be waste paper. By some means the awful lesson 
in the expediency of armed revolt which the Ulster “Cove- 
nanters” were the first to teach so well must be untaught 
and unlearned. And it seems but too probable that it will 
prove harder to lay the devil than it was to raise him. For 
unless writers everywhere have conspired to caricature the 
Irish, there is in that people some special element of passion, 
of turbulence, of eagerness to cut Gordian knots with the 
sword. They are impatient of a slow process. Wordsworth 
might have said of them more fitly than of his own phleg- 
matic kindred: 

torn of a race whose very name appeared 
To license some unruliness of mind. 


If other nations have the defects of their qualities the Irish 


have, no doubt, by common acknowledgment, the redeeming 
generosities which go with rashness. Call it Celtic impulse 
if you will. It is a disposition that hurries, that leads to 
extremes, that prompts men to “catch the nearest way.” But 
for thirty years the National leaders had frowned on it, had 
schooled and disciplined their followers to self-restraint, had 
taught peaceful agitation for a peaceful reform. And until 
five years ago this teaching had been effective. But what 
was to be looked for in a people predisposed to violence when 
the thing we call Carsonism had manifestly succeeded? 
When arguments and contentions that were brushed aside 
in debate became irresistible to a British Government as 
soon as they were backed by seventy-five thousand rifles? 
When British statesmen were willing to eat their own 
words and to place the arch offender in charge of a great 
department of state? If Ulster was not to be coerced into 
obeying the Government of Ireland Act (1914) was the rest 
of Ireland to be coerced into preserving the Act of Union 
(1880)? What made the latter more binding than the for- 
mer? The main difference known to historians is that Mr. 
Asquith’s bill was honestly passed by a representative assem- 
bly, while Lord Castlereagh’s bill was obtained in an assem- 
bly quite unrepresentative by shameless bribes. Threats 
had been found to win, and the Sinn Feiners drew the infer- 
ence that they must threaten too. Perhaps something spec- 
tacular was needed, something to show that it was more 
than bluff. Well, something spectacular was provided in 
Easter week. Once more it is true that the beginning of sin 
is like the letting out of water. The crimes of Easter week 
were appalling, and this is no effort to palliate them. The 
present writer, who loves the country of his birth, and loves 
British citizenship no less, can scarcely distinguish in his 
detestation between those whose criminal folly in Dublin 
brought Ireland into disgrace and those whose crimi- 
nal levity in Belfast kept open the wound that was 
about to heal in the British brotherhood of peoples. 
He believes whole-heartedly in a_ self-governing Ire- 
land within the Empire. But it is a nice question 
for the casuist to apportion blame between him who 
sets and him who develops a precedent. The wretched 
phrase about “political offenders” has been used on one side 
as a cover for the cold-blooded butchery of inoffensive police- 
men in the Dublin streets. But the men who with pietistic 
words upon their lips incited the rank and file in Ulster to 
hypothetical treason should have the common decency to 
cast no stones at a Sinn Fein fanatic. Nor is this article 
designed as any reproach to the bona fides of the Asquith 
Cabinet. That Cabinet meant well; none has meant better 
by Ireland for a hundred years. It sincerely believed that 
by ignoring seditious language it would avert seditious acts. 
It forgot ulterior consequences, and perhaps for a time it 
lost its nerve. But its mistake seems to us now, wise per- 
haps after the event, to have been one which a child could 
have detected. 

What is the moral of all this for the present Convention? 
The moral is surely this, that all the scheming and planning 
for terms of agreement is mere detail compared with the 
fundamental task of recreating an atmosphere without 
which no agreement can have the slightest chance. One 
heard much about the immense issues that turn on the choice 
of a judicious chairman for the Convention; about the need 
for a spirit of give and take among the delegates; about 
finesse and tactics, and checks and balances; about making 
sure that you get really representative men on the work of 
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drafting the constitution; about giving a due voice to every 
shade of opinion! The real problem is none of these. It is 
a problem that would remain intractable though each of 
these were settled to-morrow in the most triumphantly diplo- 
matic fashion. It is this: how shall we put out of the minds 
of the Irish race that criminal nonsense which Ulster cler- 
gymen, and business leaders, and lawyers, and “statesmen” 
have instilled on the one side, which Sinn Fein littérateurs, 
and ultramontane priests, and Dublin syndicalists have 
preached on the other, namely, that Acts of Parliament con- 
stitutionally passed may be “resisted unto blood” by anyone 
who pretends a conscientious objection to them? It is to 
this impasse that Ireland has been brought by the machina- 
tions of those who six years ago began the demoralizing of 
her civic life. And this under the egis of the Mother of 
Parliaments! 

Granted that the Convention drafts a scheme of substan- 
tial agreement. Granted that this scheme is found by some 
method—by referendum or otherwise—to be in harmony 
with the wishes of a substantial majority of the Irish people. 
What we need, if it is to be other than a scrap of paper, is— 
absit omen—a new and unexampled Coercion Act, imposing 
penalties of real terror on such as shall make the slightest 
attempt to defeat it by violence. And your Coercion Act 
must be impartial. If a Protestant bishop goes out with the 
old recklessness to quote Scripture in support of imbruing 
one’s hands in the blood of Roman Catholics, his mitre must 
not save him. If a “poet of the Irish Revival” disseminates 
verses about the harp without the crown he must not be ex- 
cused as an “idealist.” The time is a stern one. The be- 
devilling of the public mind has gone on so long that it can- 
not be reversed without sharp remedies. The lesson has to 
be retaught, both in Belfast and in Ennis, that the law must 
be obeyed until it is changed. Shame on us that at this time 
of day such a lesson should have to be learned anew. Above 
all, men like Sir Edward Carson and Lord Lansdowne, on 
whose conscience there must surely rest at this hour an un- 
enviable burden, must meet the followers whom they led so 
far astray, and must tell them in terms which cannot be 
misunderstood, that no support from any British party can 
be promised to those who appeal to force. That was a bitter 
phrase in Casement’s speech from the dock when he spoke of 
Ireland as having been made a tool in the “mean bid for 
place and power.” Its sting lay in its unquestionable truth. 
Every one knows that without the assurance that English 
Unionists were “with them to the end,” the seditious Ulster 
campaigners would never have gone on with their unholy 
work. And every one knows why that assurance was given. 
No doubt the men who gave it did not foresee the lengths 
to which their miserable tactics would conduct them. But 
having seen the consequence, having seen that by their con- 
nivance the horrors of the Irish situation to-day were made 
possible, if they have any imperial patriotism left they will 
offer such reparation as they can. Men say it is now for the 
Irish to work out their own salvation. So they will, once 
they are made to believe that no great English party will 
again attempt to carve its way back to power by aggravat- 
ing the differences of a race against which they have so 
deeply sinned. It is upon the sineerity with which English 
leaders repudiate all expectations of help to the seditious, 
either northern or southern, upon the sincerity with which 
they enact for themselves this self-denying ordinance, that 
the chief hope of Irish settlement depends. 

HERBERT L. STEWART 


Russian Pessimism in Action 


HE story of the last seven months in Russia compels 

a reéxamination of the recognized formulas concern- 
ing the interplay of life and literature. We cannot, to-day, 
read through the brief study in unrelieved pessimism 
which Mr. Alexander S. Kaun has contributed to this number 
of the Nation in the form of a review of the writings of 
Leonid Andreyev without being beset by questions and 
doubts which would not have arisen before March of this 
year. Up to that moment we would have accepted the 
author of “Anathema,” “Savva,” and “The Life of Man,” 
as typically Russian in his futile beatings against the prison 
walls of destiny, in his wailings and curses, and not the 
least in his ultimate resignation to a nihilism of will, af- 
fections, reason. To raise questions for which there is 
supposedly no answer is “typically” Russian. To plunge 
into a spiritual chaos where good is evil and evil is good, 
where reason is madness and frenzy is enlightenment, and 
the end of all things is dust and ashes, and the only suc- 
cor is in annihilation—this is “typically” Russian. In sum, 
to see energy spending itself in self-torment instead of 
fruition, is “typically” Russian, especially in these later 
years when Dostoievsky and his descendants have pushed 
from the scene the humanly recognizable figures of Tolstoy 
and Turgenev. 

To-day we are called upon to explain how, from this Slav 
soul, so sickly with thought, there has come an outburst 
of energy which, in the space of half a year, has thrown 
the thoughts and ideals of the civilized world into ferment, 
and whose impress, we all recognize, will be written deep 
on the face of the new world that is to come after the 
war. More concretely, we must explain how a people un 
trained to practical effort and profoundly convinced of the 
futility of action has been able to cope with one of the 
most stupendous tasks that has ever confronted a nation; 
namely, to carry on simultaneously a great Revolution and 
a great War. We must explain why Leonid Andreyev is 
“typical” of Russia, not only in spirit, but by the test 
of popularity. Our reviewer tells us that Andreyev has 
from the beginning of his career kept his hold on a vast 
public and that his books are a record of the problems and 
perplexities which have successively beset the “intelligent” 
classes of Russia during the last twenty years. Yet the 
hardest task imaginable for some visitor from Mars who 
had not had access to the newspapers since the beginning 
of last March would be to put him through a course of 
Andreyev and then have him predict the Russian revolution. 

Before that great event there was a standard explana- 
tion for the typical helplessness and hopelessness of the 
Russian soul as revealed in the national literature. It was 
the autocracy. Choked off from all participation in the 
political life, and from all opportunities for fruitful social 
activity; hampered even in the search for an outlet in the 
industrial occupations and the professions by a despotism 
jealous of all signs of “progress,” the energy of successive 
generations was turned back on itself. It was relegated 
to the inner forum. The Czarism consented to set the soul 
apart as a “Pale” for the best elements of the national 
life. A writer in this journal has recently summed up the 
case: For itself the autocracy reserved the privilege of 
action without thought; to the people it granted the 
privilege of thought without action. In the infinity of a 
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world of ideas uncharted by experience, the Russian soul 
lost its bearings. It fell a victim to the melancholy and 
despair of empty space. Condemned to the bleak Siberia 
of abstract thought without action, it acquired the habit 
of dealing in joyless ultimates, and in particular the one 
disheartening ultimate. Why? That is the one question 
which rings throughout Dostoievsky, Gorky, Andreyev, and 
even Tchekhov; which Tolstoy kept asking with greater 
intensity as he grew older; which is not absent in Tur- 
genev. Why do I eat, drink, sleep, love, live? Persis- 
tently applied to so material a fact as a six-course dinner 
by the most commonplace of bourgeois, this question can 
lead to despair and madness. Add to this the yearning 
which must have come to the exiled Russian spirit for the 
normal life of citizenship and social effort. Sigmund 
Freud will find some day in the psychology of the Russian 
people, as portrayed in its literature, a gigantic demonstra- 
tion of suppressed desire eventuating in hysteria. 

Such is the familiar psychoanalysis of the Russian soul 
as depicted in the “typical” Russian literature, say, in 
Leonid Andreyev. But if we ask again how this sickly 
spirit could have produced the Revolution, then the answer 
must be one of three. Either there was miraculously born 
in the early months of 1917 a new spirit of Russian energy, 
daring, and purpose, whose coming Andreyev, for all his 
receptivity to new popular currents, did not foresee, though 
his latest writings are dated in the present year. Or else 
the Revolution is an isolated phenomenon which calls for 
no other explanation than an immediate mechanical one, 
like the twitch of a frog’s leg under the electric current, 
without antecedent, and without consequences if the stimu- 
lus—the war—is removed. Or else Russian literature to 
a very considerable degree has been misrepresenting Rus- 
sian life, and the Russian spirit is not quite the complex 
of futile purposes and unsustained energies with which 
we have been made familiar. Of the three answers to the 
problem I prefer the last as being more in accordance 
with probabilities and in consonance with the outstanding 
facts of Russian history during the last fifty years. I find 
it hard to believe that the extremely purposeful and ener- 
getic Bolsheviki of Petrograd sprang overnight from the 
neurotic generation that lives in Andreyev. I find it still 
harder to think that the Revolution is a purely mechanical 
reaction to the great war, without spiritual preparedness 
and without the seeds of life in it. Much the simpler 
explanation is to say that the Russian people has a more 
enduring enthusiasm and a greater discipline for practical 
life than its writers have credited it with. 

For sustained purpose the world historian may yet be 
compelled to search hard for a parallel to the revolutionary 
movement in Russia, from Karakazov’s revolver-shot 
against the person of Alexander II in 1866 to the abdica- 
tion of Nicholas IT half a century later. During these fifty 
years of struggle there were periods of revolutionary stag- 
nation and discouragement, but there was never truce with 
the autocracy. One can follow up the filiation from the 
primitive Nihilism of the years preceding the Emancipa- 
tion of the serfs in 1861, through the educational pilgrimage 
“to the People” after the Emancipation, through organized 
Terrorism culminating in the death of Alexander II, 
through the sporadic terrorism under his son and successor 
when the revolutionary movement was at its ebb, through 
the reconstructive process of theory and methods carried 
on in Switzerland and France, through the labor-union 


movement which sprang up in the early nineties of the last 
century, through the rise of the revolutionary peasant 
party, through the revival of organized terrorism during 
the first years of the present century, through the revolu- 
tion of 1905 and the conquest of a semblance of constitu- 
tional government, through the events of the last dozen 
years, upon which it is not necessary to dwell. Here is 
plain evidence of a persistent energy which might compare 
favorably with the blank reaction to which the German peo- 
ple submitted after the disappointments of 1849, and the 
French for twenty years after the coup d’état of 1852. 
This fifty-year war against autocracy without an armistice 
has its living symbol and proof in the person of Katharine 
Breshkovsky, whose life spans the entire period from the 
People’s movement of 1870 to the present day. Incidentally, 
in the eternally youthful soul of that indomitable woman, 
a type of the Russian women who have served by thousands 
in the ranks of the revolution, one may find a commentary 
upon, and an antidote to, the neuroticisms of Andreyev and 


his kind. 

In particular the history of the twelve years from the 
Red Sunday of January, 1905, to the Revolution of last 
March supplies the necessary refutation to the legend of 
Russian incapacity for sustained, patient, purposive effort. 
Constitutional government was won in 1905 by a sudden dis- 
play of mass action for which the history of the last fifty 
years shows no parallel in any other country. That general 
strike which other peoples have cherished as a theory, the 
Russian people put into effect. Three days of national boy- 
cott was enough to wrest a charter of liberties from the 
Czar, and if that be considered too short a period for a test 
of national capacity, it is still true that by such supreme 
manifestations the value of an individual or a nation is 
usually judged. There came black reaction after the disso- 
lution of the first Duma in 1906; but it was reaction rather 
in the price of blood which the autocracy exacted than in 
the total failure of the conquests of the revolution. The 
Constitution was manhandled and the Duma was fettered, 
yet the Duma remained, a reminder that the liberties won 
by a people and partly lost might be reconquered. And the 
Duma was more than a symbol. From the Duma, during 
the eventful winter which preceded the Revolution, came the 
preparatory drum fire against the trenches of autocracy, 
which yielded so easily to the rush of the labor masses of 
Petrograd. 

The winning over of the Petrograd garrison might be re- 
garded, perhaps, as one of those dramatic events for which 
no special strategy or preparation is necessary; though, as a 
matter of fact, secret propaganda among the troops had 
made it easier for the soldiers to refuse to fire on the crowd. 
What cannot be explained away is the foresight and energy 
with which the army on the front was won over and con- 
solidated for the Revolution. On this point we must put 
aside all regrets for the unfortunate effect of the democrati- 
zation of the army on Russia’s réle in the war, and look ob- 
jectively at the task which the Revolution set itself—to win 
the army permanently for freedom. Certainly there was 
no “typical” Russian slackness about Order No. 1, of the 
Provisional Government, which brushed away the eld mili- 
tary discipline. There was no lack of energy in the horde 
of revolutionary propagandists that invaded the trenches, 
or in the now famous Soviets—the Councils of Workers and 
Soldiers—which sprang up in every town of the Empire and 
took the machinery of government into their hands. These 
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very manifestations which we regard, perhaps with some 
justification, as hampering the work of the Revolution, the 
councils and congresses of workers and soldiers, the peasant 
congresses, the congresses of the various nationalities with 
their perfected programmes and tactics, all testify to years 
of preliminary organization as well as theorizing, to a pur- 
posiveness and an energy for which we find no explanation 
in Andreyev. 

In conclusion I find myself thinking that if the spirit of 
a nation finds expression in its great men, future general- 
izers on Russian literature as the mirror of Russian life 
will have to stretch their formulas to account for Alexander 
Kerensky. It is not necessary to exaggerate the potency or 
the wisdom of the man in order to detect in him just the 
opposite mental and moral endowment of the “typical” Rus- 
sian of the new literature. Purposiveness and steadfastness 
have guided his acts from the first day of the Revolution. 
Having set himself the task of saving the Revolution 
through the united effort of all progressive national ele- 
ments, and having determined that he must attain that unity 


through forbearance and not through violence, he has held 
fast to his belief with a shrewd yielding to need and an un- 
derlying obstinacy which call up Abraham Lincoln amidst 
the clamor of the much stronger and cleverer men who 
knew just how the thing should be done. Kerensky’s threats 
have been harsher than his acts. But so far events justify 
us in calling it statesmanship and not weakness; practical 
statesmanship illuminated by an idealism which may be 
Russian, but revealing no symptoms of the crippled Slav 
will to live and do. 

As to the question why a people which has won its liber- 
ties after a struggle of fifty years, and why generations of 
men and women who have gone resolutely into exile and 
to the scaffold, should have come to be depicted in their 
literature as a nation of disorganized minds and souls, some 
one with fuller knowledge and more space at his command 
than the present writer will have to find the answer. Pessi- 
mists aflame with a world gospel; neurotics sitting in court- 
martial on army commanders—that is the anomaly to be 
explained. SIMEON STRUNSKY 


Leonid Andreyev 


HERE is a legend current among Russian writers of a 
mysterious ring which has been passing from one great 
author to another as a symbol of supremacy and leadership. 
Turgenev (1818-1883), who inherited that ring from Push- 
kin (1799-1837), is said to have bequeathed it to Tolstoy 
(1828-1910). With the latter the heroic cycle of Russian 
novelists came to a close; there have been no rightful claim- 
ants for the “ring” among contemporary writers, whose 
nervous, impressionistic productions appear pale and shal- 
low, meteoric and transitory, when compared with the mas- 
terpieces of the “glorious pléiade” of the nineteenth century. 
Among the writers of this post-heroic period Leonid An- 
dreyev (born in 1871) occupies the most conspicuous place, 
in respect to popularity and influence. Though compara- 
tively young, he has enjoyed the reputation of a “mind-dic- 
tator” in his country for nearly two decades, a reputation 
which has developed crescendo, unlike the transient and 
waning fame of Gorky and Artsibashev, or the partial and 
narrow success of Kuprin and Sologub. Since 1898 he has 
been ringing the tocsin of national consciousness, reacting 
upon every burning problem of the day, stirring the minds 
of his contemporaries to discontent, to analysis, to revolt, 
voicing the entire gamut of modern unrest and skepticism. 
His unrelieved pessimism has had a powerful influence upon 
the moods of the young “intelligentsia”; prominent publi- 
cists have indicated Andreyev’s responsibility for sporadic 
cases of suicide and insanity among Russian students, that 
susceptible audience of earnest men and women who look 
upon their favorite writer as a prophet and teacher, and ex- 
pect him to solve their problems for them. 
But Andreyev does not solve problems, he only raises 
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questions, and leaves them in nearly all cases unanswered. 
He points out the futility of even asking questions. Life is 
a wall, solid and impenetrable, at which thinking men crush 
their skulls in impotent rage and despondency (“The Wall’). 
Thought is the scourge of man; it whips him on to analyze 
and query, it reveals a substratum of apparent reality, and 
drives him into solitude, diffidence, insanity, suicide, but it 
also lashes him to everlasting mutiny and discontent. These 
motives are dominant in Andreyev’s works. Already in 
his early stories (“At the Window,” “Sergey Petrovich,” 
“Thought”) we are made aware of the chaos which lurks 
beneath incautious thought, of the bottomless abyss which 
threatens to swallow up one who thinks “to the end.” Dr. 
Kerzhentzev, the hero of the story “Thought” (translated 
under the title “A Dilemma”), presents an intense interpre- 
tation of Andreyev’s motive, exhibiting a mind outraged by 
subtle reasoning to the point of losing all brakes, speeding 
headlong into mental darkness and confusion. At this time 
the author is a bold disciple of Dostoievsky, employing his 
master’s keen analytical scalpel for laying open man’s “trag- 
edy of intellect.” Like Dostoievsky, the earlier Andreyev is 
fond of pathology, of vivisecting morbid individuals and 
emphasizing abnormal psychology at the expense of the nor- 
mal; but he has none of Dostoievsky’s elements of pity and 
compassion, of his broad love for the “humiliated and in- 
sulted,” of his sympathetic and hopeful attitude towards 
sinners and perverts. Andreyev’s half-demented characters 
profess hopeless pessimism; they have faith neither in them- 
selves nor in others, and consider life sheer futility. 
Literary success placed broader responsibilities upon the 
young writer. The public idolized him, regarded him as a 
master, and consequently expected of him a greater message, 
a greater guidance. Andreyev succumbed to the popular 
clamor, expanded the horizons of his artistic outlook, and 
enlarged the scope of his subject-matter, substituting types 
for characters, universal psychology for individual, cosmic 
pessimism for personal. The new “enlarged” Andreyev de- 
lighted the big public with his panoramic canvases on which 
began to appear God, Man, Life, Death, War, Hunger, 
Thought, and similar abstractions. But the author won his 
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greater popularity at the expense of his art. The clever 
psychologist of individual suffering and morbidity appeared 
somewhat flat and banal as soon as he attempted to cope with 
universal problems: for this he lacked the philosophical 
background and artistic genius of a Goethe or a Maeterlinck. 

“He is trying to scare me, but I am not afraid.” In these 
words Tolstoy defined Andreyev, and such indeed has been 
the attitude of more critical readers towards the shrieking 
horrors of the “apostle of gloom.” Too monotonously black 
is the author’s conception of life, too calamitous and catas- 
trophic his presentation of man’s fate, too frequent his re- 
frain, “madness and horror!” (“The Red Laugh”). The 
opening paragraph of “The Life of Father Vasily Fiveysky” 
may well be applied to nearly all of Andreyev’s characters: 

All of priest Fiveysky’s life was weighed down by a cruel 
and enigmatic fatality. As if struck by an unknown maledic- 
tion, he had from his youth been made to carry a heavy burden 
of sorrows, sickness, and misfortunes; he was solitary among 
men as a planet is among planets; a peculiar and malevolent 
atmosphere surrounded him. 


The tragedy of Father Fiveysky is a combination of Job 
and of Brand, but Andreyev lacks the force, subtlety, and 
reserve of Ibsen, let alone of the Hebrew poet; hence the 
tragedy, although fraught with terrible misfortunes, ap- 
pears petty and thin. Father Vasily rebels ultimately 
against God; so do many of Andreyev’s spokesmen, but their 
God is not the Cosmic Power of Job, nor the uncompromising 
Supreme Principle of Brand: rather a sort of German offi- 
cial expected to mete out reward and punishment according 
to a precise system of double-entry bookkeeping. The priest, 
whose life has been continuous suffering, in the end demands 
reward for his faith. God who has drowned his son, who 
has driven his wife to drink and dementia, who has given 
him a second son, an idiot, conceived in madness and intoxi- 
cation, is called upon to appear and testify that His servant, 
Vasily, has stood the test. Otherwise— 

Thou wishest to deceive me? Then why did I believe? Why 
hast thou kept me in servitude, in captivity, all my life? No 
free thought! No feeling! No hope! All with Thee! All for 
Thee! Thee alone! Well, appear! I am waiting! I am wait- 
ing! . . . Ah, Thou dost not wish to? Very well. 

And the little protestant loses his reason and dies. An- 
dreyev is fond of employing the device of limited artists, in 
letting death solve all his difficulties. 

The motive of the futility of man’s efforts in face of the 
unknown Power is repeated with more bitterness in the 
drama “The Life of Man.” Here Andreyev resolutely de- 
parts from realism. The problems he undertakes to discuss 
have become too broad and eternal for realistic boundaries; 
they can be treated only schematically, symbolically. Man, 
Woman, Fate—become now the dramatis persone on a stage 
which pretends to signify the world. Even God is eliminated, 
as too definite a conception; instead—Someone in Gray, a 
massive stolid Being, indifferently watching the cycle of 
Man’s life doomed to failure and tragedy. In this modern- 
ized morality play the conflict, old as the world, appears 
petty, and in places vulgar and banal, as in the case of 
“Father Vasily.” It is the familiar story of man acquiring 
love, fame, wealth, then losing these, and—cursing. Whom? 
Man does not know. “I know not who are you, God, the 
Devil, Fate, or Life—I curse you”: 

Fetter my lips with the clamps of death, and my last thought 
shall be a cry into your ass’s ears, “Be accursed, be accursed!” 


Seize upon my corpse, gnaw it like a dog, worry it in the dark- 
‘oss—I am not within it. I have vanished, and, vanishing, I 





repeat the curse, “Be accursed, be accursed!” . . . I hurl 
upon you the curse of Man! 


Thus Andreyev proclaims man’s victory in adopting 
Schopenhauer’s maxim of killing one’s will to live. He does 
not consider this “non-acceptance” theory hopeless pessi- 
mism. In one of his essays he says, somewhat obscurely: 
“In denying everything one arrives immediately at symbols. 
In refuting life one is but an involuntary apologist. I never 
believe so much in life as when I am reading the father of 
pessimism, Schopenhauer. As a result life is powerful and 
victorious. It is truth that always triumphs, and 
not falsehood; it is truth which is at the basis of life, and 
justifies it.’ Thus thought, the scourge of mankind, is in 
reality a blessing; no matter that it reveals to us the under- 
lying futility of life, that it drives us to despair, madness, 
suicide—it bears a promise of finding the eternal, absolute 
truth. Great is the prize we have to pay for this promise; 
moreover, it is doubtful whether we can ever attain truth, 
but Andreyev justifies searching thought as the essence of 
man’s existence. Gentle Christ’s all-forgiving acceptance of 
the world is not sufficient in itself to save mankind. In a 
quaint sketch, “Judas Iscariot and Others,” Andreyev de- 
picts Jesus’s antipode, Judas, the merciless critic, the thor- 
oughgoing analytic, and in him, the traitor, he points out 
the potential complement of the Crucified. Sternly Judas 
observes to the mourning Mother: “Thou weepest, mother? 
Weep, weep, and long will all the mothers upon earth weep 
with thee: until I come with Jesus and destroy death.” A 
curious synthesis, that combination of artistic spontaneity 
with analytical keenness, of the charitable Aye with the 
relentless Nay. 

Until that synthesis is attained, the problem of life can- 
not be solved. This is the motive of Andreyev’s later works. 
The writer refutes Christianity and the teachings of Tolstoy, 
but neither does he accept the doctrines of Stirner and 
Nietzsche. “Ignis sanat,” proclaims Savva, in the play of 
that title. He preaches universal destruction, the abolition 
of civilization and of all its institutions, the “cleansing of 
the soil.” But his effort is defeated because of its one-sided- 
ness. Savva’s thought “to the end,” his uncompromising 
rationalism, collides with the elements of suffering and faith, 
and is crushed at the will of the masses who wish to be saved 
through love rather than through reason. In the same way, 
the impotence of power, when not combined with truth, is 
shown in the confusingly symbolical “Ocean.” Haggart, 
the personification of superman-force, is on the verge of 
winning Mariet, the synthesis of the brute Horre, whose 
only slogan is, “Beat them on the head!” and of the mono- 
maniacal mystic, Dan. But Mariet curses Haggart, when 
he proves to be “human, all-too-human,” by preferring the 
comfort of masked falsehood to the grimness of absolute 
truth. 

Andreyev rejects any theory which tends to complacency 
and moral acquiescence. In spite of his popularity with the 
young generation, he has never flattered accepted ideals and 
aspirations. Already in 1902 he aroused general indignation 
by his audacious “Abyss,” which shows youthful idealism 
and altruism as frail and impotent in face of the brute lurk- 
ing in each of us. With the exception of his weak play, “To 
the Stars,” which may be interpreted as pro-revolutionary, 
he has expressed little faith in the prevailing social tenden- 
cies of his time. The momentary triumph of the people in 
1905 brought forth from him a melancholy comment in 
“Thus It Hath Been .” where he doubts the idealism 
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of the masses: it is not freedom they love, “they only fear 
the lash.” American theatre-goers will recall the “Sabine 
Women,” that virulent satire on the “legalistic” party of 
Milyukov, the Constitutional-Democrats. His contempt for 
individual perfection and loftiness is as strong as his skepti- 
cism in regard to reform parties and mass movements. “It 
is a shame to be good when there is so much evil around,” 
cries the prostitute to the revolutionary; and the saintly 
altruist is convinced of the truth of her words (‘“Darkness’’). 
In “My Memoirs” (for some reason translated under the 
title “The Man Who Found the Truth”), Andreyev bitterly 
derides the goodly wiseacres who “accept” life. Many read- 
ers have seen in that satire a caricature of Tolstoy. Indeed, 
one is tempted to suspect that the author has used the apos- 
tle of non-resistance as a prototype for the old sophist who 
preaches the “doctrine of the iron grate,” “a simple, sober, 
honest, mathematical formula a scheme in which 
are placed all the laws guiding the universe, which do away 
with chaos, substituting in its place strict, iron, inviolable 
order.” The old man voluntarily places himself in a cell, 
and hires an experienced jailer to keep him in strict solitary 
confinement. “The soul of man, believing itself free and 
constantly suffering from this spurious freedom, is demand- 
ing fetters for itself,” is the fundamental principle of the 
hermit, and he recommends it to all those who are weary of 
doubting and questioning, who thirst for peace and repose. 

But to Andreyev peace of mind means death. His restless, 
passionate thought knows no boundaries, no “grates,” defies 
all fetters, and rushes on, to the unknown, perhaps unknow- 
able, “in painful quest after the eternally elusive.” “Anathe- 
ma,” in the play of the same name, is the epitome of all An- 
dreyev’s thought-afflicted characters. He is particularly 
akin to Judas Iscariot, and we find in the words and even 
motions of the “someone accursed” a close resemblance to 
those of the “traitor.” But after all it is the artist himself 
whose voice we hear in the vehement outcries at the iron 
Gates, beyond which “in silence and mystery dwells the Be- 
ginning of every being, the Supreme Wisdom of the uni- 
verse.” It is Andreyev who crawls in dust before the relent- 
less Guardian of the Gates, the alter ego of Someone in 
Gray, cringing for one glance at the Beyond, that he may 
“know, and become a God, become a God, a God!” 

Only once did Andreyev deviate from his consistent meth- 
od of proving the futility of human life and mind—in his 
“Story of the Seven Who Were Hanged.” This may be con- 
sidered his masterpiece. It has none of his usual defects— 
exaggerated horror and crude allegory, and yet, or rather 
because of this, the story grips the reader more powerfully 
than “The Red Laugh,” or “The Life of Man,” or any of his 
“frightfulnesses.” That story has done more towards the 
spread of universal opposition to capital punishment than 
Tolstoy’s “I cannot be silent.” And curiously enough, the 
tragedy of the seven doomed lives does not leave us despon- 
dent and pessimistic, but on the contrary, braces us and in- 
spires us with faith in man. Andreyev has struck a refresh- 
ing dissonance in his lugubrious symphony; he has dealt a 
delightful blow to his harmonious structure of hopeless 
pessimism, in those vigorous characters of the political 
“criminals,” whose soaring idealism has lifted them atove all 
questions and doubts. For once Andreyev gave an answer to 
his usually unanswerable question, and although after “The 
Seven Who Were Hanged,” he has written in his former 
vein, we shall not forget his one beautiful, powerful Aye. 

ALEXANDER S. KAUN 





The New Spirit of France 


ARCELLE TINAYRE, Charles le Goffic, and Henri 

Barbusse had some measure of reputation in France 
before the war, but it was overshadowed by that of their 
more famous contemporaries. None of the three, unless it. 
be Barbusse, even distantly approaches the stature of such 
figures as Anatole France, Romain Rolland, Pierre Loti, or 
Maeterlinck. But they have faced the war without arriére- 
pensées; they have known how to respond to the new spirit 
of France; and the readers of France have responded to 
them. Some time ago Madame Tinayre’s “La Veillée des 
Armes” had run into the forty-sixth edition and Le Goffic’s 
“Dixmude” into the eighty-eighth, while Barbusse’s “Le 
Feu” had sold more than a hundred thousand copies. 

Charles le Goffic, professor, poet, and novelist, whose 
work, “Le Crucifié de Keraliés,” crowned by the French 
Academy, appeared as long ago as 1892, is the most dis- 
tinguished of the three. His two recent books, “Les Marais 
de Saint Gond” and “Dixmude,” seem at first sight to be 
mere fragmentary bits of historical narrative, but in reality 
they are much more than that. Each gains artistic unity 
from dealing with a single decisive moment of the war, and 
the spirit behind each is far from that of simple history. 

The former treats of the most critical phase in the bat- 
tle of the Marne, the four days’ struggle about the marshes 
of Saint-Gond where the central and most advanced porticn 
of the German army was at last turned back. While reading 
the account, one feels almost as if one had been present at 
the ebb and flow of the great battle, with its bewildering 
movement of battalions and divisions, one sees the half- 
despairing courage of the poorly equipped French, and 
learns from the over-confident delays of their opponents 
that even the German war machine was not perfect. Well- 
certified reports of soldiers and civilians show that the 
looted cellars of the French chateaux played their part in 
the defeat of the invaders. But the fact that the story of 
the Marne, however well told, is more or less old news to 
every one, makes this work less valuable than its companion 
volume, “Dixmude.” 

The latter, which has been adequately translated into 
English, Le Goffie calls “the Epic of the Marine Fusileers.” 
And it deserves this rather ambitious title. It relates an- 
other of the pivotal events of the war, less well known than 
the battle of the Marne, but no less important. In the au- 
tumn of 1914, when the lines were stretching ever further 
towards the north, the French Government found itself 
forced in default of men to send a portion of its sailors upon 
the land. These were the Marine Fusileers of Brittany, 
largely new recruits who after only two months’ training 
were hurled forward to meet the best-trained troops in Eu- 
rope. The latter, in contempt of their youthful appearance 
—mere boys, most of them—and of their gay head-gear, 
nicknamed them the “young ladies in the red pompoms.” 
To these “young ladies” was entrusted the defence of Dix- 
mude, the strategic point of the whole line. If Dixmude had 
fallen, the way would have lain open to Calais, the control 
of the Channel would have been lost, and Kitchener’s army 
would never have reached France. The Marine Fusileers 
were commanded to hold Dixmude at all costs for four days; 
they held it against six times their number for four weeks! 
Le Goffic’s book is the story of that struggle, day by day. 
It is a book to stir the heart. How that army, out-number- 
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ed, insufficiently clothed, totally without aeroplanes, with 
deficient ammunition, with artillery out-distanced on every 
hand by that of the enemy, with spies everywhere—for they 
had found an easy entrance with the Belgian refugees— 
how that army “held” for so long a time is worth reading. 
In these days when we are familiar with the horrors of war, 
it is well to have a good old-time story of the heroism of 
war. The book ends with the capture of Dixmude by the 
Germans, too late, after the country had been flooded 
through the opening of the dykes, when French and Brit- 
ish reinforcements held the banks of the Yser, and the way 
to the Channel was barred. 

Le Goflic’s account of the last hour of conflict in the 
streets of Dixmude is worth quoting: “Germans and French 
now formed nothing but a mass of shouting men. They 
shot each other at close quarters; they fought with their 
bayonets, their knives, their clubbed rifles, and when these 
were broken, with their fists, with their feet, even with their 
teeth. . . . The German columns were still pouring 
into Dixmude through the breaches in the defence. They 
pushed us back to the bridges. One more attack 
was organized to bring off the Mauros company which was 
retiring under a terrible fire. The remains of several 
sections were brought together, and, led by their officers, 
they charged into the mélée in the streets. One purple-faced 
sweating Marine, who had seen his brother fall, swore he 
would have the blood of twenty Boches. He went for them 
with the bayonet, counting, ‘One, two, three,’ etc., till he had 
reached twenty-two.” It reads like “The Three Musketeers” 
come to life again. But the final words mark the difference 
between fiction and truth: “After that he returned to his 
company, a madman for life.” 

Madame Tinayre’s “La Veillée des Armes” expresses a 
less conventional attitude than that of Le Goffic. It is a 
simple romance of Parisian life on the eve of war. Unlike 
most French novels, and unlike the earlier ones of Madame 
Tinayre in particular, it is centred upon a romance of wed- 
ded love. The hero is an army engineer; the heroine is his 
wife; the story, if there can be said to be a story, traces 
their emotions from the day when war first seems likely to 
the time, forty-eight hours later, when he leaves for the 
front. About them move other figures in whom we see the 
effect of the mobilization upon the soldiers, the artists, the 
workmen, and above all, upon the women. None but a French 
writer could handle such a situation with sufficient delicacy 
not to fall into either crudity or sentimentalism. Madame 
Tinayre does neither. Her work expresses tenderness, deep 
pathos, a subtle sense of human values, but there are no use- 
less tears. She writes with a kind of passionate moderation 
and the same brave acceptance of the inevitable which the 
French have so uniformly shown in this war. 

By far the greatest of these recent works is “Le Feu,” 
by Henri Barbusse. It is perhaps the strongest and grim- 
mest book yet written about the war. Dedicated “To the 
Memory of the Comrades fallen by my side at Crouy and on 
Hill 119,” it is the journal of a squad, taken up after they 
have already been fifteen months at the front. We see them 
first in a second-line trench, idle, weary, their nerves un- 
strung from the incessant warfare, their mouths bitter, 
their hearts calloused. Slowly we get to know them, one 
by one, farmers, laborers, shopkeepers, a single Apache, 
all torn from their usual pursuits to a life which one and 
all detest. During the first part of the book, when they are 
never in the front line of trenches, war appears simply as 


some gigantic, never-ending, and, as far as the individuals 
are concerned, perfectly futile form of labor. They are 
quarrelsome and hateful towards one another, bitter to- 
wards the civilians at the rear whom they conceive of as 
cowardly shirks, human beings reduced to the lowest terms 
where their thoughts are only of the next meal and the pos- 
sibility of sleep. He who receives “une blessure heureuse” 
which enables him to go to the hospital is universally en- 
vied. War neither ennobles nor brutalizes, it tires men out; 
such seems to be the message. Only when we have become 
acquainted with the normal life of war are we permitted to 
view the unusual aspects which are then seen in their due 
proportion. The squad comes back to the first-line trenches, 
and horrors begin to accumulate. There is the idyll of love, 
begun in the rest-camp, ending in the discovery of the girl’s 
month-dead body; there are descriptions of a ruined village 
so changed that one of the soldiers born there does not 
recognize it, of acres of corpses lying in every sort of gro- 
tesque attitude, of the destruction of a field hospital crowded 
with the sick and wounded; gradually, one by one, half of 
the squad are killed, and each death carries its particular 
pang, so well has the reader come to know these men, com- 
monplace, unheroic, but meeting death without flinching. 
The book ends when a successful attack followed by a heavy 
rain gives an hour’s respite from battle during which the 
group of survivors, huddled together on a hillside, ask them- 
selves the purpose of the war. Their conclusion is that to 
defeat Germany is not enough; only the end of war for all 
time will justify the misery which they have undergone. 
The popularity of such a book is noteworthy. The French 
are realists at heart as are no other people; even in the 
midst of their present suffering they demand no rose-colored 
idealisms, but the simple truth. In none of these books is 
there any trace of the old theatrical love of glory; Napo- 
leon is never mentioned; it is as if in this time of their need 
the French had disowned him, as the Germans may some 
day disown Bismarck. There is no trace of the old French 
gayety and wit. But in their calm, sane realism and human- 
ism, these recent works are in the manner of the older, 
greater writers before the days of Parnassiens and sym- 
bolistes. ERNEST S. BATES 


Correspondence 


AMERICAN FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Prof. William MacDonald’s paper in your last issue 
mentions prominently the slight popular feeling in this 
country in behalf of England as compared with that for 
France, and essays an explanation. The fact is so obvious, 
at least in my section of the country, and the causes so 
apparent, that I venture to offer some additional testimony 
in that regard. 

The reasons for the enthusiasm for France need not be 
detailed. A country “bled white” yet rising in morale to 
an almost unexampled height needs no apology for its 
popularity. France did not “go in” to the war: It was in. 
England chose, and while we ardently desired, all of us, 
that she would choose to enter, we were all inclined to the 
feeling, “she would get into it, anyway, whether she should 
or should not.” In so far as a background for the great 
war was admitted in the days before 1914, England was 
regarded as one of the principal stage carpenters. 
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In the progress of the war, we heard much more of the 
gallantry of the Canadians and Australians than of the 
English soldiers. “The first hundred thousand” became 
small in the retrospect. On the other hand, we heard much 
of English political and economic squabbles—as against 
almost nothing of the kind from France—and “muddling 
through” became an American byword. I would not jus- 
tify the consequent opinions, but only explain them. 

Behind that, however, was a deep-seated disapproval of 
what Mr. MacDonald has referred to as a “land-grabber” 
England. “The British Empire” and “English Democracy” 
never seemed to be compatible terms. It was Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. The brilliant expedition of Younghusband 
to Tibet was, after all, regarded as of a piece with the 
punitive voyage of a British man-of-war to some defence- 
less South Sea island. “The mistress of the seas” might 
serve us in good stead some day—as indeed she has—but 
we did not approve of her. 

As the great war came home more and more closely to 
us, we felt—as to-day all America feels—that, if it shall 
really settle anything to justify even partially its cost, it 
must close one era and inaugurate another: close the era 
of aggressive and ambitious nationality, and open an era of 
world-wide “freedom” or “safety for democracy.” To this, 
the political leaders of England did, indeed, openly sub- 
scribe: and for this, we believed, the flower of young Eng- 
lish manhood went voluntarily to death. But what of the 
rest? We get no impression that this was a popular axiom 
in England, that it was a sort of fundamental principle of 
the English press. On the contrary, we doubted much; 
and so, apparently, did many Englishmen, as well. 

Even to-day, one doubts how nearly together England 
and America will stand at the framing of the future articles 
of peace. Great as must be the charge to be laid upon 
Germany—too immeasurably great ever to be answered 
by any stipulated act—the greatest article of all must be 
the rectification of the false policy of nations as a whole. 
America feels this—is now at war in behalf of this— 

and its people and press are practically unanimous upon 
the issue. Can as much be said for England? 

Mr. MacDonald says, “The new aim for England is a 
free world for free peoples.” So be it. It is the whole 
point at issue. Even after the war, England’s way to it 
must be one of humility and sacrifice. If she will follow 
it, the last barrier between her and the American heart 
will be down. EDWARD H. DAVIS 


Purdue University, West La Fayette, Ind., September 29 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In the discussion between the defenders of free 
speech and those who would put limitations upon that 
democratic privilege in war time at least one sharp point 
of cleavage appears which it might be worth while to men- 
tion and set forth a bit more clearly than has yet been done. 
Those who would place limits on free speech start with cer- 
tain primary assumptions and then put restrictions upon 
free discussion on the basis of the truth of these assump- 
tions. For example, it is rather common to have an advocate 
of restriction assume that a nation is struggling for its life 
or the ideals of civilization and then justify restriction upon 
that basis. Or, as we sometimes hear it stated, Germany 
has gone mad; it is idle and suicidal to discuss methods of 
adjustment or a modus vivendi with a dangerous lunatic; 





let us get him under our control without wasting breath. 
It seems to the defenders of free speech that these assump- 
tions are too naive and simple to correspond with the facts 
of an intensely intricate and complex situation. Some be- 
lievers in free discussion cannot admit the validity of all 
such assumptions and allow them to pass unquestioned. They 
ought to have the right to analyze fundamental premises in 
a scientific way. This does not mean the right to persuade 
men to resist the draft or to induce men to hamper govern- 
mental policies by labor strikes, but it does mean the right 
to question whether this is a war to make the world safe 
for democracy or whether war is the best or only method to 
crush Prussian militarism or whether a war once started is 
to be waged without thought and reconsideration in refer- 
ence to its purposes and aims. Without discussion on these 
points no citizen can be rationally patriotic and under such 
circumstances our executives would be blind leaders of the 
blind. 

Strangely enough, some of those in favor of restricting 
speech in our own country are in favor of free speech in 
Germany. They are inclined to praise the character and 
ideas of such men as Maxmilian Harden while denouncing 
those of La Follette. They fail to see that the principle of 
free speech is essentially the same on both sides and is 
equally helpful and vitally necessary to get at the common 
factors requisite for an enduring peace among the nations. 
Abundant criticism is just as good for us as it is for the Ger- 
man Government or the German people. To start with fun- 
damental assumptions that seem to necessitate the restric- 
tion of free speech and then apply that restriction to discuss- 
ing the assumptions and premises is a logical error which 
may lead us into cruel and stupid blunders. It is vitally 
necessary at all times to keep our basic premises subject 
to change and analysis in this turbulent time. 

JAMES G. STEVENS 

Urbana, Illinois, October 2 


THREE HOURS A WEEK OF LECTURES 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have just received the announcement of Professor 
Baldensperger’s lectures at Columbia University for the 
three coming years. Three hours a week! This is per- 
fectly right. The same arrangement had been made last 
year for Professor Lanson. The same number of hours 
is required from an exchange professor to the Sorbonne. 

But why do American professors never receive—if we 
discount the very rare exception of research professorships 
—such a chance? They are sometimes reproached for 
being less productive than European scholars, and even of 
producing work of poorer quality. While the accusation 
is true most of the time, it is exasperatingly unjust, since 
our universities and colleges do not offer the opportunity 
to compete on equal terms. 

Another point: is it not radically unfair to American 
professors who are nine, ten, or twelve-hour lecturers, to 
suggest that their class work be compared (by students 
who do not realize the difference of arrangement) with the 
class work of European professors who are three-hour lec- 
turers? 

It goes without saying that a plea is made here, not for 
more hours for European professors, but less for Ameri- 
cans. There may have been a time when some would have 
taken advantage, perhaps, of a light schedule for loafing. 
But there is little danger of this now. The American 
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professor is genuinely interested in his studies; he will 
seize any chance to do productive work; and he does not 
resent as much the injustice of the comparison referred 
to above as he suffers, every day of his life, because he 
cannot put to better advantage the talents which nature has 
bestowed upon him. 

To prevent misunderstanding I ought perhaps to add that 
I speak of the professor who gives lectures, not of the 
teacher who gives lessons; because they are together in 
the same faculties, the difference exists none the less. 

ALBERT SCHINZ 


Smith College, Northampton, Mass., October 1 


A CASE FOR MAGNANIMITY 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: Mr. W. H. Johnson’s letter on the Rape of Bel- 
gium raises an important question as to the attitude of the 
Allies towards the Germans. In view of the constructive 
aims which all civilized men set forth as the only de- 
cent result of the war, is not the tendency which Mr. 
Johnson’s letter indicates, to look upon the Germans as an 
outcast nation, most unfortunate? We must seek, for every 
humane reason, to bring about stable peace as soon as 
possible with the great German Powers. Can this ever 
be accomplished without the exercise of a wise magna- 
nimity? Of course, we all abhor the awful cruelty in the 
German conduct of the war. It is natural at first thought 
to wish for condign retribution upon its perpetrators. 
Would the satisfaction of this passionate desire help in 
the least to the attainment of our ultimate object? 

Some of us recall how the generation of the Civil War, 
and especially those who had stayed at home, demanded just 
such extreme punishment for what the North called “the 
crime of secession.” But to-day every one is glad that 
the counsels of Lincoln and Grant prevailed. We see that 
every effort to penalize the Southern people, or even to 
humiliate their leaders, worked towards continual estrange- 
ment. Not the fighting in the war so much as the mag- 
nanimity that followed the war, and finally repealed the 
Force bill, succeeded in uniting us as a nation. 

The fact is, men have no business with the punishment 
of their fellows, least of all when after war the same group 
of men become at once complainants and judges and execu- 
tioners. Neither can we ever presume to fix the lines of 
exact justice, or to take the other by the throat, however 
guilty he seems, and force him to pay all that he owes. 
Who is wise or good enough to force the other to do justice, 
where so few are scrupulous to do justice themselves? 
“Let him that is without sin cast the first stone” goes to 
the heart of every movement of our supposed “just indig- 
nation.” 

One way alone remains out of any quarrel, small or 
great. It is the way the Pope is now urging, of concilia- 
tion and magnanimity. Indeed, it is the only way of truth. 
For it recognizes the forgotten facts, for instance, in this 
case, that the war began, in part at least, because of the 
imperialistic interests of all the great Powers of Europe; 
that, outrageous as the rape of Belgium was, Japan pres- 
ently violated the integrity of China for a similar “neces- 
sity of war’; that if German war is barbarous, the war 
system itself, which we all have helped to keep up as a 
respectable institution, is confessedly the survival of bar- 
barism; that recent wars have stained every “Christian 
nation” with ugly stories of atrocity; that the United 


States fought the Spanish War (as the Nation of that time 
held) needlessly, and certainly not to repel invasion, and 
in so doing doubtless stimulated the German military 
spirit; that, most important of all, our human nature in 
every people is far more alike than different, and that 
there is an ugly, or “Prussian,” side in most of us. Such 
facts give us pause when we think to excommunicate a 
man or a nation; whereas, the moment we turn our hu- 
mane side towards any one, this motion gives the other an 
impulse to turn his good side to us. I do not say that 
the Kaiser and his junkers are ready to give up their 
bad political philosophy overnight. May we not be sure, 
however, that the German people need nothing so much as to 
be assured of the generous disposition of the Allies to treat 
them as we should wish to be treated in case we had 
trusted governmental power to wrong-headed and blundering 
men? : 
This is not to neglect Belgium or other ruined and 
starving people, upon whom every day of prolonged war 
brings fresh ruin. Why should we not, instead of seeking 
to beat Germany to her knees and to grind her people to 
deeper poverty and thus to reap a new crop of hate and 
bitterness, be great enough to offer to help Germany bear 
the vast burden of restoring the devastated Belgian towns? 
America is said to be waging this war for democracy and 
humanity! Let us prove our humanity by even greater 
willingness to feed and clothe and house men like ourselves 
over the sea than to pour out our billions to fight them. 
Unless, indeed, we have this kind of good-will towards all 
kinds of men, at home and abroad, how shall we ever hope 
to construct an effectual League of Peace? 
CHARLES F. DOLE 


Southwest Harbor, Me., August 27 


A DUTCH ESTIMATE OF BAUDELAIRE 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Yesterday was the fiftieth anniversary of the death 
of Charles Baudelaire, and it has occurred to me that, 
apropos of that date, it might interest your readers to be 
told what Holland thinks of this much-discussed French 
poet. 

If you look down into the Dutch soul, you find there an 
ancient stock of atavic tendencies habitually hidden under 
an external cloak of phlegm and a rather resisting crust of 
a sort of materialism known among business men as prac- 
tical common-sense. The existence of these moods is re- 
vealed to us by our folklore and, among the élite, by some 
of our literary and artistic manifestations and preferences. 
Of these more or less concealed states of mind, the one 
which never seems to be satisfied is the love of mystery. 
In fact, the Dutch character has this trait in common with 
all the great Germanic peoples, and is so enamoured of mys- 
tery that it is apt to be almost puerile in the matter and 
allow itself to be seduced by anything which seems to con- 
tain something unknown, supernatural, unexplained, or in- 
explicable. 

Again, the Dutch mind is essentially individualistic and 
libertaire, to use a modern French word that means exactly 
what I wish to express. It rebels at all discipline, however 
light it may be. Like the English, we are exceedingly deli- 
tescent and have a soft spot for those who show themselves 
to be strikingly original. We do not balk at self-worship 
and are quite disposed to forgive even the most excessive 
egoism, such as the Grand Sovereign I of Mme. de Staél, the 
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autolatry of Chateaubriand, even that of Sainte-Beuve, and 
also that rather unhealthy exaggeration which Brunetiére 
considers one of the characteristics of romanticism. Noth- 
ing in all this frightens us; it does not even provoke a 
smile. 

All this means that Baudelaire and all the “cursed poets” 
have ever found in Holland warm admirers. To this dis- 
position should be added the irresistible attraction always 
exercised everywhere by an unfortunate genius and the 
fascination which many minds find in the disordered fancies 
of incipient folly, so many traces of which show themselves 
in the “Fusées,” “Mon Cceur mis a nu,” and in his published 
letters, where is unveiled so completely the soul of him who 
said of himself that “he cultivated his hysteria with joy 
and terror,” and who “counted among the sublime vices 
which make great poets an ardent and diabolic personality 
and a salamandrin spirit.” (These phrases are found in 
a letter of Baudelaire to Jules Janin.) 

And again, can there be any good ground for surprise 
that the most well-balanced and the most staid minds, those 
least inclined to believe that the moon is made of green 
cheese, should entertain a sincere admiration for a poet to 
whom we owe really Dantesque visions and whose mystic 
flights towards the ideal have placed him on a level with 
the greatest singers? 

But one cannot speak of Baudelaire without quoting at 
least some of the stanzas of “L’Idéal du Poéte.” The fol- 
lowing immortal lines are remembered by all lovers of 
French poetry: 

Vers le ciel, o& son ceil voit un tréne splendide, 
Le poéte serein léve ses bras picux, 


Et les vastes éclairs de son esprit lucide 
Lui dérobent l’aspect des peuples furieux: 


“Soyez béni, mon Dieu, qui donnez la souffrance 
Comme un divin reméde 4 nos impuretés 

Et comme la meilleure et la plus pure essence 
Qui prépare les forts aux saintes voluptés! 


“Je sais que la douleur est la noblesse unique 

Ou ne mordront jamais la terre et les enfers, 

Et qu’il faut, pour tresser ma couronne mystique, 
Imposer tous les temps et tous les univers.” 


In a word, the young poets and literati of Holland appear 
to have thoroughly accepted the opinion concerning Baude- 
laire held by “the divine Théo” and Leconte de Lisle. 

GERARD WALCH 

Amsterdam, Holland, September 1 


A QUESTION OF PRONUNCIATION 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: May I use your columns to ask for evidence on a 
point in the linguistic history of New York city? One 
may now hear on the lips of natives of the city two pronun- 
ciations of words which originally contained r followed by 
a consonant. The universal pronunciation of such a word 
as card omits the r with lengthening of the preceding vowel. 
The approved pronunciation of bird and girl is similar; but 
all naive speakers and some of considerable culture pro- 
nounce instead a diphthong which is sometimes inaccurate- 
ly represented in the comic paper by oi (boid, goil). 

I am anxious to know (1) which of these two pronuncia- 
tions was the earlier to appear in New York city, (2) the 
approximate date of the appearance of each, and (3) any 


other facts in regard to the matter which your readers may 
have observed. E. H. STURTEVANT 


New York, September 6 


MARK TWAIN’S FATALISM 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A good many readers of Mark Twain's “The Mysteri- 
ous Stranger” were surprised and pained at the pessimistic 
fatalism which underlies the story. 

“Among you boys,” says Satan, “you have a game: you 
stand a row of bricks on end a few inches apart; you push 
a brick, it knocks its neighbor over, the neighbor knocks 
over the next brick—and so on till all the row is prostrate. 
That is human life. A child’s first act knocks over the initial 
brick, and the rest will follow inexorably. His first 
act determines the second and all that follow after. But sup 
pose, for argument’s sake, that the man should skip one of 
these acts; an apparently trifling one, for instance; suppose 
that it had been appointed that on a certain day, at a certain 
hour and minute and second and fraction of a second, he 
should go to the well, and he didn’t go. That man’s career 
would change utterly from that moment; thence to the grave 
it would be wholly different from the career which his first 
act as a child had arranged for him. ; 

“Two minutes and a quarter from now Nikolaus will wake 
out of his sleep and find the rain blowing in. It was ap- 
pointed that he should turn over and go to sleep again. But 
I have appointed that he should get up and close the window 
first. That trifle will change his career entirely.” 

So Satan interferes in the lives of various persons in the 
story, altering some detail which may (and in some cases 
does) make the difference between hell and heaven. 

It is interesting to note that Mark Twain expressed a 
similar view of life in a talk with Rudyard Kipling in 1889. 
The conversation is recorded in Kipling’s “American Notes.” 

“Feeling that I had a few hundred thousand folk at my 
back,” says the narrator, “I demanded whether Tom Sawyer 
married Judge Thatcher’s daughter, and whether we were 
ever going to hear of Tom Sawyer as a man. 

“ ‘*T haven’t decided,’ quoth Mark Twain, getting up, filling 
his pipe, and walking up and down the room in his slippers. 
‘Il have a notion of writing the sequel to Tom Sawyer in two 
ways. In one I would make him rise to great honor and go 
to Congress, and in the other I should hang him. Then the 
friends and enemies of the book could take their choice.’ 

“Here I lost my reverence completely and protested 
against any theory of the sort, because to me at least Tom 
Sawyer was real. 

“ ‘Oh, he is real,’ said Mark Twain. ‘He’s all the boy that 
I have known or recollect, but that would be a good way of 
ending the book’; then, turning round, ‘because, when you 
come to think of it, neither religion, training, nor education 
avails anything against the force of circumstances that 
drive a man. Suppose we took the next four and twenty 
years of Tom Sawyer’s life, and gave a little joggle to the 
circumstances that controlled him. He would, logically and 
according to the joggle, turn out a rip or an angel.’ 

“ ‘Do you believe that, then?’ 

“‘T think so. Isn’t it what you call Kismet?’” 

This is exactly what Satan does to Nikolaus and little Lisa 
and Frau Brandt and Fischer. He gives the circumstances 
of their lives “a little joggle,” and presto! their fates 
change. HoMER FE. Woopprince 


Urbana, Illinois, October 1 
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Woodberry Society. 


The Road to Castaly and Later Poems. By Alice Brown. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Sonnets. By Mahlon Leonard Fisher. Published by the 
Author. New York: 201 East 12th Street. 


A Lonely Flute. By Odell Shepard. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. 


Trails Sunward. By Cale Young Rice. New York: The 
Century Co. $1.25 net. 


Californians. By Robinson Jeffers. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 


The Night Court and Other Verse. By Ruth Comfort Mit- 
chell. New York: The Century Co. $1. 


R. WOODBERRY’S forty-two sonnets have a high dis- 
tinction condensable into a single verb: they testifv. 
Other poems parley; these refer. They take us back, they 
take us up, into a iife.. They give—what American verse 
so rarely gives—a sense of depth and riches in the antece- 
dent experience. Of that report on the universe which we 
call literature, they are a part. 
Their purport might be conveyed in two lines of Shelley 
in the “Hymn to Intellectual Beauty”: 


I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine—have I not kept my vow? 


This is not merely the text; it is almost the sermon. By a 
curious paradox, these poems are revealing—and uncom- 
municative. Never did a reality so distinct find embodiment 
in a frame so impalpable. The reader has the double sense 
of intimacy and estrangement which the curtained light in 
some high and solitary window arouses in the passer in the 
dusky street. I shall quote the seventeenth sonnet: 


I understand the roseate mystery 
Of maiden-bridals in the Bridegroom’s arms, 
That on celestial sighs spread forth their charms, 
And in devotion yield virginity; 
The amorous nun, richer in chastity, 
The more love round her with his motions swarms, 
Dissolves, as if the rose her bosom warms 
Only the spirit of the rose should be. 
She gives herself unto her spiritual lord 
In ecstasy that doth all flesh consume; 
Her soul, incorporate in the Heavenly Word, 
Already leaves her body in the tomb; 
So sweetly, holily, have I been stirred, 
Not uncompanioned in the vacant room. 


English lyric has rarely outsoared that termination. 

Mr. Woodberry has his inadvertencies. A true child of 
the Muses, he has the child’s freedom of the house, and we 
may say of his licenses what Macaulay said of Milton’s 
Latin that “where he is least happy, his failure seems to 
arise from the carelessness of a native, not from the igno- 
rance of a foreigner.” Native or not, I think Mr. Wood- 
berry should not rhyme “trance” with “haunts,” nor write 
“And love, even the unworthiest, hath dear charms,” or 
“These lower loves mirror the love above,” or “Whereto all 
things that are, are subject made”; nor should he abase 
himself to the dissolute syntax of the sextet in sonnet thir- 
teen. These are plain blemishes, and my rigor—the rigor 
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of homage—is not to be placated. Pardon is for the mob; 
to the elect nothing is forgivable. 


Without classing Miss Brown among great or incisive 
poets, I can warmly commend “The Road to Castaly.” First 
of all, she has utterance, the plastic mouth. There is a per- 
fect leafage of phrase, a sun-flecked and wind-tossed abun- 
dance, over which her fancy plays with what I can best de- 
scribe as a hovering fondness. Again, her work is notable 
for the rarity of imperfections—itself a high rarity in cur- 
rent American verse of any grade, and for the spotlessness 
in which our table linen sets so admirable and fruitless an 
example to our art and letters. Sometimes, possibly, the 
roaming, ramifying theme strays unduly or overleaps the 
fence: sometimes the pleasure in the transit is clearer than 
the image in the memory. Nevertheless, Miss Brown does 
not fail in the straitened bounds and sharp convergence of 
the sonnet, or fails only in esoteric sequences like “The 
Book of Love.” In “The Immortal Witnesses,” one may 
regret that in a drama about Sophocles there should be so 
little Sophocles and so little drama, but I seem to catch, in 
the phrase and imagery, a distant flash of the Pireus. From 
a garden poem I excerpt: 

Tulips, in faded splendor drest, 

Brood o’er their beds, a slumbrous gloom. 
Dame Peony, red and ripe with bloom, 
Swells the silk housing of her breast. 
The Lilac, drunk to ecstasy, 

Breaks her full flagons on the air, 


And drenches home the reeling bee 
Who found her fair. 


One or two of Mr. Fisher’s sonnets are of a workman- 
ship so ideal that it requires a little courage to be outspoken 
on the book as a whole. My considered judgment is that 
these sonnets are brilliant, now and then splendid, experi- 
ments, destitute of core, and of a technique in which ex- 
treme care and a sort of shiftlessness relieve each other in 
perplexing alternation. If any man, in face of the best and 
best known sonnet, “November,” which I proceed to quote, 
should call this opinion cankered or churlish, I shall respect 
his indignation: 

Hark you such sound as quivers? Kings will hear, 
As kings have heard, and tremble on their thrones; 
The old will feel the weight of mossy stones; 
The young alone will laugh and scoff at fear. 
It is the tread of armies marching near, 
From scarlet lands to lands forever pale; 
It is a bugle dying down the gale; 
It is the sudden gushing of a tear. 
And it is hands that grope at ghostly doors; 
And romp of spirit-children on the pave; 
It is the tender sighing of the brave 
Who fell, ah! long ago in futile wars; 
It is such sound as death; and, after all, 
’Tis but the forest letting dead leaves fall. 


Mr. Shepard has written a refined and tranquil volume, 
of wavering promise. He delights in lonely things, not 
merely a “lonely flute,” but “lonely pipes,” “lonely voices,” 
“lonely cricket,” “lonely spark,” “lonelier fires,” “lonely 
star,” “lonely waves,” “lonely hearts.” A sheaf of phrases 
will illustrate and half describe his verse: “anemones of 
dream,” “low lyric whispers,” “shadowy belfries,” “caverned 
twilight,” “dim sea-ghost,” “sleeping silences,” “phantom 
armies,” “glimmering cymars,” “heart of dusk,” “moon- 
drenched night,” “blown branches and leafy star.” The 
poems are graceful and shadowy (a shadow’s excellence is 
grace), and, if his best poem, “Vistas,” be the test, they are 
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most substantive in the portrayal of shadow. In spite of 
blithe interludes, the tone is vespertinal. I quote five im- 
pressive lines: 
All the wisdom, all the beauty, I have lived for unaware, 
Came upon me by the rote of highland hills; 
I have seen God walking there 
In the solemn soundless air 
When the morning wakened wonder in the hills. 


In “Trails Sunward,” I find Mr. Rice more varied and 
spirited than in “Earth and New Earth,” and his negli- 
gencies, though still glaring, do not glare quite so redoubt- 
ably. Even in our day Mr. Rice has the eccentricity of 
writing like a gentleman, and in this book of his Muse has 
retrenched those world-wanderings which once made us 
fancy that she wore the equator for a zone. I rarely use the 
term “sublimity,” yet in touches in “The Foreseers,” par- 
ticularly in its cavern-set opening, I should say that Mr. 
Rice had scaled that eminence. In the hill scenes which fol- 
low, the fall is swift; indeed, the loftiness of Mr. Rice’s cav- 
ern contrasts strikingly with the abasement of his summits. 
In one of these allegories the Christ is pictured on a footing 
of singular equality with a Naiad, a faun, a sylph, a gnome, 
and a peri. The fact is typical. I can conceive that the 
Christ might visit Mr. Rice, especially in his generous and 
compassionate labor-poems, and Mr. Rice would greet him 
with befitting reverence, but I think in the next moment 
he would not shrink from taking a gnome by the hand or 
nodding cheerfully to the sylph in the background. In plain 
words, the visitant suggestions in Mr. Rice’s mind are num- 
berless: many are good or acceptable, a few excellent; but 
the most unequal values are received with equal hospitality. 
He cannot assort, because he cannot assay. 


I now give Mr. Rice his revenge by quoting his vigorous 
admonition to the pestilent reviewer: 

Or, if chance comes to me 
To shut his worth away 

Year by year, from the world’s ear, 
With silence or word-sway, 

Let me fling it from me, 
Ashamed of coward odds, 

And then, avengeless, to him wend 

And make of him instead a friend— 
Or leave him to the gods. 


Mr. Rice’s “shut away” is much too flattering to our tribe. 
Base as our record is, we have yet to entomb an immortal. 

Mr. Jeffers is distinguished from many brethren in art 
by the compass, pungency, and resonance of the nature he 
portrays with masculine fervor. The personages in his tales 
are hills and pines and eucalyptuses; the men and women 
are a kind of undergrowth. If by chance he succeeds in 
human sketches, as in “The Old Farmer” and “The Mill 
Creek Farm,” it is with some man whose heart is lusting 
for a river or a creek. There is something mildly symbolic 
in the fact that Mr. Jeffers’s localism should have thrust its 
roots so piercingly into the soil that breeds sequoias. Willis 
said that Emerson’s voice had a shoulder in it. There is a 
shoulder in Mr. Jeffers’s verse, something muscular, hardy, 
and a trifle cumbrous. His failings are many and grave. 
He rhymes with a fine boldness and a crisp bravado; his 
grammar is unconcerned; his construction is bushy; he en- 
velops, smothers, his idea in language, and the last deity 
to whom he could be coaxed to erect an altar is the god Ter- 
minus. Has Mr. Jeffers the patience and the humility 
which will loose his evident force from its no less obvious 
incumbrances? All turns on the answer to that question. I 








shall not mock him with the word “promising”; promise 
is half ominous in our day. 

I do not know whether Miss Ruth Mitchell has bounded 
into fame, but her work favors the possibility. Her “Night 
Court” is romping, versatile, resourceful, clamant—some- 
thing midway between a handshake and a slap on the shoul- 
der. She closes a football poem thus: 


Eternity—then the heavenly din! 

Your voice is gone, but you weep, you grin, 

Hug the stranger and love your foes, 

Forgive your debtors, forget your woes, 

Ask the girl for her answer then, 

Strike the boss for the raise again! 

The sun’s come out and it’s raining flowers, 

It’s hailing nuggets—the world is ours! 

The earth’s ablaze and the sky’s aflame,— 

Life is good, for we’ve won the game. 
There is excess and temerity in Miss Mitchell. Her con- 
trasts, in “The Subway,” for instance, are effective and 
super-effective; it is ivory against jet. A San Francisco 
Chinese drama in one act, excellently versified and in details 
happily imagined, ends pointlessly in an accidental suicide 
which suggests the wording for a coroner's verdict on the 
play. I shiver a little when a Yale freshman, even in 
demi-trance, refers to “the exquisite, fierce glory of pain.” 
Often I have a sense of attendance at a spectacle that is 
half battle, half review. I feel this in “The Night Court” 
and “The Vinegar Man.” A certain reserve of skepticism 
in me holds out against the vehement and fiery onslaughts 
of Miss Mitchell, until she summons “Leah” to her aid. To 
“Leah” I capitulate. O. W. FIRKINS 


BOOKS 


Mr. Wells’s Experimental Novel 


The Soul of a Bishop. By H. G. Wells. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 


HE religious emotion which bubbled up in “Mr. Brit- 
ling,” and spouted up in “God, the Invisible King,” 
sinks to a shallow little surface pool in “The Soul of a 
Bishop,” the implication being that the novelist has ex- 
hausted his religious vein and the impetuous rapture of 
its discovery—so swift bright things come to confusion. 
Taken by itself this latest book would not excite much 
interest; it would impress one as a flimsy imitation of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward; so far as its ideas are concerned, one 
would date it at about 1889, the year following the publi- 
cation of “Robert Elsmere”; Mr. Wells, one would say, is 
beginning to catch up with his “Victorians.” Taken in 
connection with its two popular predecessors, however, it 
has still some contemporary reference, and may be read 
with amusement for the light it reflects upon the other 
members of the sequence. The relation of the three 
works to one another may be expressed as follows: 
“Mr. Britling” is a novel of experience, “God, the Invisible 
King” is a pamphlet proposing to generalize that experience, 
“The Soul of a Bishop” is an “experimental novel” trying 
the experience, according to an ancient maxim of medical 
theorists, on what Mr. Wells takes for a dog. The book 
has thus a little more intention than at first meets the eye. 
Mr. Wells’s first intention in writing about the soul of 
a bishop was apparently to show that the soul of a bishop 
is not worth writing about. This thesis he expresses in 
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this sentence: “Jt was always the common unhampered man 
through whom the light of God was breaking; it was al- 
ways the creed and the organization of the religious pro- 
fessionals that stood in the way to God.” In Mr. Britling 
he presents “the common unhampered man” full of the 
light of God—a light which breaks in upon him, we are 
made to understand, as a result of the pressure of the 
multifarious experience thrust upon him by the war. Bishop 
Scrope, swathed in his robe and his palace and his creed, 
he presents as incapable of reasoning and as relatively inca- 
pable of experience. In the narrative of his spiritual crisis 
there is but a hint or two of that complex welter of pub- 
lic emotions and events which enlarged and enriched the 
loose open personality of Mr. Britling. The Bishop’s 
spiritual unrest is explained as neurasthenia, due to his 
sudden discontinuance of alcoholic beverages and cigarettes, 
in respectful imitation of King George. His spiritual il- 
lumination is explained as due primarily to the taking of 
a powerful drug administered by an experimenting physi- 
cian, and, secondarily, to the reading of a book containing 
a message similar to that in “God, the Invisible King.” 
In consequence of these stimuli, mainly physiological, the 
Bishop, up to this time destitute of religious experience, 
embraces the faith declared unto us by H. G. Wells; he 
resigns his see; and, in the last chapter, musing intently 
on his novel heart-satisfying definition, “God is God,” he 
stands vaguely groping about for service in the new 
kingdom. 

Now here is where the amusement comes in: Scrope is 
just Mr. Wells in bishop’s breeches, and Mr. Wells knows 
it. The book is essentially not a reflection on the clergy, 
but an oblique light upon the author of a recently promul- 
wated religion. Excepting certain quite external appur- 
tenances, Scrope has no distinctive episcopal mark about 
him—neither the sanctified spirit nor the worldly wisdom 
nor the scholarship nor the historical sense nor the habits 
of mind of an ecclesiastic accustomed to presiding over 
the spiritual and temporal affairs of a diocese. The futile 
air-pawing Scrope, neither a man of action nor a saint, is 
no more a bishop than the writer of this review: he is a 
very babe in doctrine and in the arts of life. Once more 
Mr. Wells has revealed the limits of his imagination; he 
cannot find the way to the inside of any type of conscious- 
ness but his own. He can exhibit queer creatures doing 
queer things in the mountains of the moon, but the moment 
he begins to “psychologize” he writes autobiography. Scrope 
is not a new character in his gallery; he is Mr. Britling 
over again with a quantity of suppressions, indeed, and a 
new suit of clothes, but making his way by the same psy- 
chological route, with the same insomnias, the same hot 
fits and cold fits, the same jumble of vague ideas and warm 
abstract benevolence, to the same perfectly vacuous and 
intangible notions of God. But Mr. Wells’s humor, which 
sleeps while he is writing his new testaments and his 
prophetical books, has waked and demanded its inning. 
“The Soul of a Bishop” is deliciously amusing in all those 
passages in which the author allows his comic spirit to 
frolic over the absurdities of his graver self-projection. 

Comic lights of various colors are played upon Bishop 
Scrope-Britling from several very different “reflectors.” 
Dr. Dale flashes a malicious dusky beam when he attributes 
his Lordship’s spiritual unrest to “a slight and subtle kid- 
ney trouble.” Mr. Wells in person presses the button when 
he exhibits the Bishop’s intense consciousness of God as 


= 


the direct result of a materialistic physician’s prescription. 
Bishop Likeman, whose comments have some flavor of a 
ripe old Churchman, throws a kindly humorous ray: “You 
are obsessed clearly by this discovery of the militancy of 
God, and God the Son—as Hero. And you want to go out 
to the simple worship of that one aspect. You want to 
go out to a Dissenter’s tent in the wilderness, instead of 
staying in the Great Temple of the Ages.” Scrope him- 
self turns a comic gleam inward: “ ‘Another prophet?’ Even 
if he succeeded in this mission enterprise, he found himself 
asking, what would he be but just a little West-end Ma- 
homet? He would have founded another sect, and we have 
to make an end of all sects.” But the big bright illuminator 
is held up in the slender hands of lisping Lady Sunderbund, 
a would-be-earnest member of the idle rich class, who wants 
to embrace the Invisible King (or his Bishop—she isn’t 
quite sure which), and to give her munitions profits to the 
spread of “the t’ue ’iligion.” That Mr. Wells has seen, 
now, pretty nearly through the rosy egotism of his recent 
testament is indicated by this beautiful morsel from one 
of Lady Sunderbund’s epistles, and by Mr. Wells’s anno- 
tation: 

“Dear Bishop and Teacher, I want to help tremendously— 
with all my heart and all my soul. I want to be let to do things 
for you.” (The “you” was erased by three or four rapid 


slashes, and “our King” substituted.) “I want to be privileged 
to help build the First Church of the World Unified under God.” 


In the houseless church universal which he had designed 
for the worship of all mankind Bishop Scrope discovers that 
there is not even room for his one disciple. His desire to 
bring all men to “the one t’ue God” leads logically to the 
creation of as many gods as there are men, since he 
rejects all the great religious definitions, creeds, and agree- 
ments by which men have sought to join hands across the 
frontiers of nations, and since he condemns in advance any 
attempt to fix a new rendezvous. We are all to adore “the 
one true God”; but, says the Bishop, “it is for every man 
to think his own philosophy and think out his own religion.” 

What will be Mr. Wells’s next move? He cannot go for- 
ward; he has reached the “jumping-off” place. But move 
he will, as surely as the comets go through their courses. 
Therefore, he must go backward. The Bishop remarks on 
page 308, “If I go on as I am going, I shall end a Nazarene.” 
Is that an intimation that Mr. Wells is to be a Christian this 
winter? It is not at all unlikely. And we will bet there is 


a “best-seller” in it. 


Idealism a Rebours 


Unicorns. By James Huneker. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.75 net. 

™ HE Unicorn, an idealist,” and “Art is the modern phil- 

osopher’s stone,” says Mr. Huneker, in the introduc- 
tion to his latest book of critical essays. Further on, in his 
amusing skit on The Great American Novel, he declares that 
the critic, different in this from the maker of fiction, “may 
go gadding after new mud-gods (the newest god invented by 
man is always the greatest), for the time being, and return 
to his native heath mentally refreshed and broadened by 
his foreign outing.” Does Mr. Huneker mean to imply that 
the idealists in whom he shows so pungent an interest are, 
after all, only mud-gods? Does he think that literary mud- 
baths are really refreshing to the soul? Entertainment he 
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has to offer in fair abundance; his pages sparkle with more 
or less successful epigrams, but would it be cruel to hint 
to so accomplished a writer that volume after volume de- 
voted to the mud-gods of Russia and France, become a little 
wearisome in the end? Would it be unkind to intimate that 
he is writing, or at least publishing, in 1917 and not in 
1897, and that the world has grown, for terrible reasons, 
rather weary of trifling with morality? 

Pessimism is the note that marks the men in whom Mr. 
Huneker seems to be most interested—a pessimism that 
finds relief only in filth—yet he himself can say: “From 
‘Werther’ to ‘Sanine’ it [pessimism] has ruled fiction. It 
is less a philosophy than a matter of temperament. It was 
the mode during the last century, and as an issue is as dead 
as the humanitarianism that followed it.” Perhaps we are 
dealing with Mr. Huneker too critically, but we cannot avoid 
a certain intellectual qualm when we turn from such a sen- 
tence as this to his article in praise of the Russian author 
of “Sanine,” whom he portrays frankly as the pessimist par 
excellence, and upholds as a model of “sincerity” and “pro- 
fundity” to be taken as a pattern by our own novelists: “His 
intellectual indifferentism to all that constitutes the solace 
and bravery of our daily experience is almost pathological. 
The aura of sadism hovers about some of his men. After 
reading Artzibashev you wonder that the question, ‘Is life 
worth living?’ will ever be answered in the affirmative 
among these humans [a sad word, this “humans,” Mr. Critic] 
who, as old Homer says, hasten hellward from their 
birth.” Is Mr. Huneker to be taken seriously when he ad- 
mires this sort of sadistic pessimism as a sign of “rich, 
red-blooded genius,” or when he admits that it is an out- 
moded form of literary cant? Perhaps Mr. Huneker is not 
to be taken seriously at all, but to be enjoyed for his mis- 
chievous irresponsibility. 

Another “unicorn” on whom Mr. Huneker showers his 
laudatory epithets is Remy de Gourmont, the “incompar- 
able,” supreme as a philosopher, supreme as an artist. Now 
De Gourmont was undoubtedly a man of great talent and of 
still greater industry, but what in the end are his philoso- 
phy and his art? The former, in brief terms, is a compla- 
cent repetition of Nietzscheism with the addition of a deca- 
dent eroticism. It is not a pleasant mixture to-day. The 
strength of Nietzsche, and his influence, are attributable in 
no small measure to the wholesome absence of eroticism in 
his writings. A morbidly erotic superman is a creature that 
the world has seen in practice, yet has not often praised; 
it remained for a writer at the fag end of a discredited 
French school to produce such an ideal of philosophy, and 
for Mr. Huneker to preach it to the American public. It 
would have been mighty interesting reading—more interest- 
ing even than Mr. Huneker’s sparkling eulogy—if Nietz- 
sche had expressed an opinion of his French disciple. As 
for De Gourmont’s art, in his “Une Nuit de Luxembourg” 
he has turned his philosophy into fiction. His erotic super- 
man in action is no less a person than Jesus, who appears 
one night in modern Paris. The story, says Mr. Huneker, 
“handles with delicacy and frankness themes that in the 
hands of a lesser artist would be banished as brutal and 
blasphemous.” We understand what Mr. Huneker means 
by “frankness,” for “delicacy” we should have been inclined 
to say “solemn fatuity.” But then we are so old-fashioned 
as never to have discovered the precious delight of “gadding 
after new mud-gods.” 


An apology is due Mr. Huneker for taking him so serious- 


ly; possibly our nerves have been unstrung by the war, and 
we have been frightened into the belief that moral issues 
have a meaning even in art. Not that Mr. Huneker does not 
write as a moralist. He is in fact constantly harping on 
the moral question; our misfortune is that, in these vex- 
ing times, we cannot long maiutain our interest in a moral- 
ist who does not believe in the existence of morality. At an- 
other time we might have enjoyed without perturbation the 
good that is in Mr. Huneker’s volume. There is, in fact, 
much in his pages that is sound, besides being clever. He 
writes well of MacDowell, for instance, as he usually does 
of musicians. He has admiration for Henry James, can re- 
read Mallock with pleasure, shows the hollowness of Oscar 
Wilde, deals harshly—too harshly—with George Sand, and 
in general, ranges freely over a wide field of modern art and 
literature. But we cannot forget that his “unicorn” com- 
monly turns out to be a rhinoceros snouting in the mud. 


For the People 


Marching Men. By Sherwood Anderson. New York: John 


Lane Co. 

King Coal. By Upton Sinclair. 
lan Co. 

The Dwelling Place of Light. 
York: The Macmillan Co. 


R. ANDERSON’S first novel, “Windy McPherson's 

Son,” made itself felt as, for all its “localism,” a 
book of dream. McPherson is a seeker, bound to discover 
for himself the true way of life, and nothing can turn him 
from his quest, neither sex nor “success nor suffering.” His 
is a true modern pilgrim’s progress; books and codes do 
not avail him, and he achieves the ultimate feat of indi- 
vidualism by blazing his own way along the crowded thor- 
oughfare of the present. It becomes (as if by chance) a 
way of service to his kind and, above all, to the future. 
“Marching Men” is another story of quest, of humanity 
seeking its own. But this is the humanity of the masses, 
of the workers. “Beaut McGregor” of Coal Creek, Penn- 
sylvania, concerns us less as a person than as a symbol and 
a portent. The son of a miner who has died heroically at 
his post, he himself is born for a larger scene. His strength 
of body and mind and will set him on the road to fame and 
wealth in a great city. But he has a larger vision, the 
vision of a world ordered and enjoyed by those who keep 
it going with their hands. So he abandons his profession 
to become prophet of a new movement. It is a movement 
not towards the immediate attainment of specific ends 
through the machinery of socialism or of organized labor 
in the usual sense, but towards the assertion of the power 
of the proletariat by a simple demonstration of orderly 
numbers in motion. It is the old idea of the function of 
the “procession” in bringing home to the eye the fact of 
mass opinion or spirit. McGregor’s “marching men” are 
to demonstrate the possible solidarity of the toilers, by 
the symbol of actual physical union. “I have heard men 
in colleges and speakers in halls talk of the brotherhood of 
man,” cries McGregor. “They do not want such a brother- 
hood. They would flee before it. But we will make by 
our marching such a brotherhood that they will tremble and 
say to one another, ‘See, Old Labor is awake. He has found 
his strength!’ They will hide themselves and eat their 
words of brotherhood.” There is a kind of mysticism in 
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the simplicity of this plan that appeals to men: whence 
presently the strange portent of a great city whose work- 
ers march to and from their labor, and drill of evenings 
instead of idling about the streets, and now and then gather, 
in their thousands, to the rhythm of the marching song 
McGregor and a Russian musician have made for them. It 
is a kind of madness and it is to pass. McGregor’s adver- 
saries, the men of wealth and influence, the employers and 
oppressors, are to see its passing. One of them, at least, 
perceives that it has not passed without trace, that Mc- 
Gregor has not failed, except as he has chosen to fail. He 
has set something in motion; and the rich man turns from 
his argument for the individual pursuit of beauty to won- 
der if, after all, “McGregor and not himself knew the road 
to beauty?” 

The book has a sort of deliberate vagueness, a quality 
of parable, which is notably absent from “King Coal.” 
However misty and unstable the foundations of Mr. Sin- 
clair’s social edifice may be, its specifications are trim and 
complete to a fault. This is a story of the wrongs of 
unorganized labor at the hands of capital, and its moral 
is that when all labor is organized (in the sense of union- 
ized) it will obtain justice. More specifically, it is a story 
of the great Colorado coal strike, based upon Mr. Sinclair’s 
own study on the field at the time, and upon a great mass 
of official records of the subsequent investigations, running 
to some eight million words. It pictures great camps of 
men virtually enslaved by their “Companies,” dwelling 
within stockades, denied the decencies of life and the pro- 
tection of the law; bullied and fleeced by system, and forced 
to vote as the Company chooses. It pictures a Capital 
which controls State politics, and may therefore mistreat 
or murder its Labor at will. It pictures, says Mr. Sinclair 
in his “Postscript,” a condition of this day: “The life 
portrayed in ‘King Coal’ is the life that is lived to-day by 
hundreds of thousands of men, women, and children in this 
‘land of the free.’ The defeat of the ‘King of 
Huerfano County’ is but one step in a long road which 
the miners of Colorado have to travel if ever they are to 
be free men. The industrial power of the great corpora- 
tions remains untouched by this decision; and this power 
is greater than any political power ever wielded by the 
government of Huerfano County, or even of the State of 
Colorado.” No reader of this record will doubt the hon- 
esty of the chronicler’s opinion or the accuracy of his chosen 
facts, or will fail to see that the facts have been chosen 
and assembled somewhat carefully, in the light of that 
opinion, to “compose” as strongly and effectively as possible. 
It is the right and the duty of a good story-teller, like Mr. 
Sinclair, to choose and to compose; but his power as an 
interpreter is bound to be qualified by his zeal as an advo- 
cate. Mr. Sinclair would give cheerful assent to this, since 
life for him points a moral rather than adorns a tale. Dr. 
Brandes appears rather oddly to ignore it in his enthusi- 
astic “Introduction.” “Upton Sinclair,” he says, “is one 
of the not too many writers who have consecrated their 
lives to the agitation for social justice, and who have also 
enrolled their art in the service of a set purpose.” Whether 
art may be so enrolled without peril of enslavement is the 
perennial question. Certainly this story has far more bal- 
ance and restraint than the writer has hitherto mustered: 
“The Jungle” is a lurid tract by comparison. It is an ab- 
sorbing narrative, and it contains at least one strong and 
living piece of characterization, in Mary Burke, who is des- 
tined to consecrate her bountiful womanhood not to happi- 


ness, but to the service of her comrades. Hal Warner also, 
the young son of wealth who sets out so light-heartedly 
to investigate mining conditions under an alias, and who 
finds himself upon so grim a business, is believable as well 
as likable. But for the rest the writer’s animus is over- 
plain. Virtue and industry and suffering are the exclusive 
lot of Labor; vice and selfishness and unscrupulous bru- 
tality are the hall-marks of Capital. Therefore is Hal War- 
ner’s dirty old Slovak Mike Sikoria a human and lovable 
and credible person, while Hal’s brother Edward is the 
absurd and offensive wooden magnate of the movies. With 
the exception of Hal himself, there is not a human being 
above the degree of miner in this book who is not con- 
temptible or pitiable. A movie world!—which is perhaps 
the world Mr. Sinclair believes in. 

Having examined (not to say disposed of) the modern 
Church in “The Inside of the Cup,” and of the political 
game in “A Far Country,” Mr. Churchill now turns his 
gaze, in his serious and methodical fashion, upon the indus- 
trial problem. He does not attempt to solve it—seems, 
indeed, to suggest that it had better be left to work itself 
out under the eye of a benevolent and vaguely beneficent 
and graciously illumined minority, whose state of mind is 
itself a “dwelling place of light.” His scene, as always, 
challenges surmise. The Massachusetts mill city of Hamp- 
ton, on its “historic river,” with a “Silliston Academy” a 
few miles off, appears to be Holyoke to a hair, until an 
industrial crisis involving the I. W. W. and a dynamite 
plot on the part of the manufacturers convinces us that we 
are in Lawrence, with its neighboring Andover. A com- 
posite scene, no doubt, and none the less “convincing” for 
that. Mr. Churchill has rendered with extraordinary 
breadth and sympathy the New England manufacturing 
city, with its enterprise and its squalor, its huge industrial 
“plants” driving always remorselessly for increased divi- 
dends, its polyglot hordes kept within bounds, for the most 
part, by the slender but steely filaments of necessity. Claude 
Ditmar, manager of the Chippering Mill, is a striking por- 
trait of the successful American, the type lauded by that 
quaintly single-minded judge of men, the magazine of effi- 
ciency. Mr. Churchill is not single-minded. He shows 
Ditmar not merely as the machine which runs the Chip- 
pering more skilfully than it has ever been run before, but 
as the man who has failed to do anything else. He is the 
spoiled child of opportunity, whose life, outside his job, is 
nothing better than a feeble and complacent trifling with 
the toy of the moment, which is usually a woman. He breaks 
one of his smug rules for right living—not to mingle sex 
and business—when he takes as private stenographer a 
girl upon whom he has not unfamiliar designs. Her father, 
who happens to be the Chippering gatekeeper, is the feeble 
relic of a strong old Puritan stock, a racial failure who 
worships the Bumpus genealogy and hates the foreigners 
swarming within his gates. Much of the old virtue 
lingers in the girl, not knowing what to do with its modern 
housing. Something fierce and remote in her nature, a half- 
felt strength and fineness, enchants the experienced Ditmar. 
He seduces her, and, revolted at his trickery, she will not 
accept the offered reparation of marriage. The industrial 
worm turns against the Chippering gates, and the girl 
actively joins the enemies of Ditmar and the world he rep- 
resents. Meanwhile, another influence has entered her life 
in the person of an humanitarian gentleman-author of 
whom she has once had a glimpse in blessed Silliston, that 
place of comfort in which she feels that she “belongs.” He, 
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with a friend and female counterpart, descends upon Hamp- 
ton in its time of stress, to do good in an unassuming way. 
The girl Janet, I. W. W. worker though she is, they accept 
as a friend, and when she presently falls ill they take her 
to Silliston and there nurse her back to life. There a new 
world opens to her, a world of culture and of quietly ordered 
content. Meanwhile, time is passing, and the day comes 
when she has to tell the woman friend (what her physician 
has not discovered!) that she is about to have a child. 
Thereafter events become more unreal to the end. The 
man friend, the gentleman-author, falls in love with Janet, 
is permitted to propose marriage before he learns of her 
condition, runs away; and, later, after she has become a 
mother, again asks her to become his wife, asserting that 
the past makes no difference. But Janet knows that this 
would not do; she has really loved Ditmar, after all, she 
could not make the gentleman-author happy, and it is no 
doubt as well for everybody concerned that Mr. Churchill, 
following the best precedents, permits her to slip out of 
life at this embarrassing juncture. With equal wisdom he 
leaves Hampton’s industrial problem unsolved. The I. W. W. 
forces have won a strike, but the principles of Syndicalism 
are not therefore established. Ditmar is dead, but the 
American business man still lives. There will be other 
strikes, other victories on one side or the other. 

Who knows? One closes the record with the impression 
that, as Mr. Churchill has solved Janet’s knot by cutting 
it, he is fain to dispose of the industrial problem by retir- 
ing from it, as Janet has done, to some kindlier, mellower 
atmosphere, some sheltered Silliston of the soul, some 
favored dwelling place of sweetness and of light. 


Aristophanes 


the Wasps of Aristophanes. With a Translation into Cor- 
responding Metres, Introduction, and Commentary. By 
Benjamin Bickley Rogers. London: G. Bell & Sons. 


EXT to being a great author the most enviable literary 

lot is that of the interpreter who identifies himself and 
his life-work with one as Munro did with Lucretius or Jowett 
with Plato. Mr. Rogers has been translating and editing 
Aristophanes for forty years, and now having completed his 
translation he is republishing all the separate issues and re- 
issues in a definitive six-volume edition of the eleven plays, 
with the Menaechmi of Plautus thrown in for good measure. 
It is no disparagement of Mr. Rogers to say that his work is 
like Grote’s History of Greece, the achievement of an ama- 
teur—an amateur who, in knowledge and judgment, sur- 
passes al] but the greatest specialists, but still an amateur. 
In amplitude and splendor of equipment his Aristophanes 
recalls Jebb’s Sophocles, but cannot otherwise be compared 
with that masterpiece of finish and finality. The readable 
and discursive introductions and the commentary contain all 
the information needed by the undergraduate or the general 
reader, and the critical appendices present a sufficiency of 
varied readings collected from the editions in the writer’s 
library. But the scholar must not expect to find in them 
the erudite collections of Blaydes or the linguistic knowledge 
of Starkie. Still less can they console us for the loss of the 
promised edition of Prof. John Williams White. 


The chief value of Mr. Rogers’s work lies in the admirable 
accompanying translation, which it is to be hoped will be re- 
printed in a single volume for those who cannot afford to 





pay three dollars for a play or twenty or thirty dollars for 
the entire edition. If this were done, the professor of Greek 
would have his answer ready to the question perpetually ad- 
dressed to him, How may an English reader get some idea 
of Aristophanes? At present the best thing available is the 
reprint in Morley’s library of Frere’s brilliant but free 
version of the Acharnians, Knights, and Birds, supple- 
mented perhaps by Tyrrell’s Acharnians and Murray’s 
Frogs. But there has been no good translation of the 
whole, none that combines faithfulness and spirit in any- 
thing like the measure achieved here. Mr. Rogers is espe- 
cially successful in the lyrics which he usually renders in 
rhythms as nearly as possible analogous to the metres of 
the original. Here, for example, is the chorus’s appeal for 
a favorable judgment of this play: 


But O for the future, my Masters, pray 

Show more regard for a genuine Bard 

Who is ever inventing amusements new 

And fresh discoveries, all for you. 

Make much of his play, and store it away, 
And into your wardrobes throw it 

With the citrons sweet: and if this you do, 

Your clothes will be fragrant, the whole year through, 
With the volatile wit of the Poet. 


And here is the boast of the Attic wasps that they are the 
only true children of the soil: 


Do you wonder, O spectators, thus to see me spliced and braced, 
Like a wasp in form and figure, tapering inwards at the waist? 
Why I am so, what’s the meaning of this sharp and pointed sting, 
Easily I now will teach you, though you “knew not anything.” 


We on whom this stern-appendage, this portentous tail is found, 
Are the genuine old Autochthons, native children of the ground; 
We the only true-born Attics, of the staunch heroic breed, 


Many a time have fought for Athens, guarding her in hours of 
need; 


When with smoke and fire and rapine forth the fierce barbarian 
came, 

Eager to destroy our wasps-nests, smothering all the town in 
flame, 

Out at once we rushed to meet him: on with shield and spear 
we went, 

Fought the memorable battle, primed with fiery hardiment; 

Man to man we stood, and grimly gnawed for rage our under 


lips. 
Hah! their arrows hail so densely, all the sun is in eclipse! 
Yet we drove their ranks before us, ere the fall of eventide: 
As we closed. an owl flew o’er us, and the Gods were on our side! 


Stung in jaw, and cheek, and eyebrow, fearfully they took to 
flight, 

We behind them, we harpooning at their slops with all our might: 

So that in barbarian countries, even now the people call 

Attic wasps the best, and bravest, yea, the manliest tribe of all! 


He is perhaps less happy in reproducing the mere fun and 
buffoonery, “the broad farce and vulgar scurrility,” for 
which, like Aristotle and Plutarch, he feels an imperfect 
sympathy. And indeed the best translation can provoke 
at most the retrospective smile of scholarship and culture, 
instead of the guffaw of what Browning calls “the boy’s 
frank laugh.” For no formal and printable translation can 
recreate the atmosphere of an Aristophanic comedy—the 
cumulative hilarity of the exuberant rush of puns, surprises, 
local hits, and topical song allusions. Only an impression- 
istic viva-voce version, compact of up-to-date analogies and 
equivalents, could approximate to that effect, and such a 
rendering, if printed, would lose its flavor and become more 
obsolete than Aristophanes himself in a decade. 

The critical appendix reprints from the edition of 1875 a 
complaint of the false ingenuity of German criticism with 
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the comment, “This evil has not diminished since 1875.” 
But perverse ingenuity in defence of a thesis is not confined 
to the Germans; it is a malady incident to human or philo- 
logical nature. Mr. Rogers himself takes the American 
humor of Aristophanes seriously in order to maintain his 
thesis that the touches of buffoonery in the play were no 
part of the original design, but were added to please the 
gallery. Xanthias, the slave, describing his old master’s 
litigious humor, exaggerates in the vein of the comic para- 
grapher. To cure the old man’s infatuation they took him 
over the water to A°gina for incubation in the temple of 
Esculapius. But all the same he popped up in the court- 
room at early dawn. They made him a sergeant in the Sal- 
vation Army, and he burst into court, drum and all. “But,” 
says Mr. Rogers, “when the chorus appears they speak of 
a very different state of things.” And in this inconsistency 
he sees “solid grounds for believing” that the scenes which 
appeal! to the lower tastes of the audience were added by an 
afterthought. 


Lighthouses and Lightships 


Lighthouses and Lightships of the United States. By George 
R. Putnam, United States Commissioner of Lighthouses. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 


HERE is a powerful fascination in the subject of light- 

house service, even to those who never go down to the 
sea in ships. The lonely task of the keeper appeals deeply to 
human sympathy, and the steadfast heroism with which 
these lonely keepers so generally rise to the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities that may at any time be thrust upon them 
wins our unbounded admiration. And aside from the vicissi- 
tudes of the storm, the service has its series of tragedies 
growing out of the isolation from human society which it 
imposes, such as that woven into verse by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, in his story of the keeper of Castle Island Light 
and his three daughters, ending with the sad picture of the 
midsummer moon, as 

It glistened down on a lighthouse tower, 
A beach on either hand, 


And the features wan of a gray old man 
Digging a grave in the sand. 


The volume of Commissioner Putnam naturally gives some 
attention to this phase of the subject, though its primary 
purpose is a connected account, historical and descriptive, of 
the lighting of our American coasts, lakes, and rivers, includ- 
ing fog signals, buoys, and other such appliances as have 
been devised to save life and property from the perils of 
rocks and shoals. The book is written for the general reader, 
but one wonders whether the author would not have been 
well advised to assume in such readers the ability and will- 
ingness to penetrate a little deeper into the scientific phases 
of the subject, even at the expense of considerable mental 
effort. A glance at the new Encyclopedia Britannica article 
on Lighthouses, and especially its illustrations, will suggest 
that the author might have greatly enhanced the value of 
this volume without taking it in any respect out of the 
mental reach of the great majority of those who were 
likely to read it. 

To the reviewer, born by the Ohio some years before 
the first Government light was placed by any of our mid- 
Western rivers, it seems a defect that some tribute is not 


paid to the skill of the old-time river pilot, whose practiced 
eye could steer by the dim outlines of the hilltops in the 
gloom of a moonless night, and deal in the daytime with the 
shifting shoals and channels of the Missouri and Mississippi, 
not through buoys and spars, but through subtle perception 
of the changes produced in the appearance of the water. In 
these waters a related service, the removal of “snags,” has 
probably contributed more to the safety of boats than the 
providing of lights. In George B. Merrick’s “Old Times on 
the Upper Mississippi,” reviewed in these columns some 
years ago, the statement is made that of two hundred and 
ninety-five recorded steamboat wrecks on the Missouri be- 
tween 1842 and 1895, a hundred and ninety-three were by 
snagging. But even if the river light service has not much 
of the element of life and property-saving in it, as compared 
with similar service on the seacoast and lakes, it is recog- 
nized by river men as a great convenience, and many a boat 
now goes its way under conditions which in former times 
would have forced it to the shore to wait for the light 
of day. 

Mr. Putnam touches briefly upon one of the uglier phases 
of lighthouse history in earlier times, the opposition to the 
introduction of lights on the part of wreckers accustomed 
to live upon the spoils of marine disaster. When Sir John 
Killegrew asked James I for permission to build a light- 
house on the Lizard, he met with Cornish opponents, who, 
he says, “affirme I take away God’s grace from them. They 
have been so long used to repe profitt by the callamyties of 
the ruin of shipping that they clayme it heredytarye, and 
heavely complayne on me.” Opposition to the building of 
a lighthouse on the Cape Cod coast for the same reason is 
recorded. A similar though less grewsome selfishness was 
shown by the “rapids pilots” of the upper Mississippi in 
their opposition to the Government project for the improve- 
ment of the channel. 

The earliest recorded lighthouse (not mentioned by Com- 
missioner Putnam) seems to have been one at Sigeum, in 
the Troad, referred to by the Greek poet, Lesches, in the 
seventh century B. c., about four hundred years before 
Sostratus of Cnidos constructed the Pharos of Alexandria. 
Since Commissioner Putnam’s book was printed, Edgar J. 
Banks, the archeologist, has contributed to Art and Archzol- 
ogy a complete résumé of the information available, largely 
from Arabian writers, concerning the Alexandrian light. 
Considering the lasting fame of the Pharos, it is unfortu- 
nate that no certain information as to its height has come 
down to us. A possible inference from a statement by 
Josephus would make it less than one hundred and fifty feet, 
but any such conclusion seems incompatible with the impres- 
sion which the structure made upon the imagination of 
those who saw it. It is probably a safe enough assumption 
that it was higher than any modern tower built for the 


. Same purpose on a sea-level base, since the increase in range 


of visibility and usefulness secured by great height is not 
considered to be worth the added expense of construction by 
modern lighthouse authorities. A light one hundred feet 
high has a range of about fifteen miles over the sea, and 
the addition of another hundred feet will increase this by 
less than five miles, because of the curvature of the earth’s 
surface. Not many existing lights on low-lying coasts have 
an elevation materially over two hundred feet. Of the six 
iron openwork towers on the Florida Reefs, the tallest, that 
upon Sombrero Key, has its light only one hundred and 
forty-two feet above the water. 
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Notes 


- HE Note-Book of an Intelligence Officer,” by Eric 
Fisher Wood, is announced for publication this month 
by the Century Co. 

John C. Winston Co. will publish this month the following 
volumes: “The Gospel of the Kingdom,” by Philip Mercer 
Rhinelander, Bishop of Pennsylvania; “Over There,” by 
Harvey M. Watts; “Bible Books Outlines,” by Rev. Arthur 
Emerson Harris, D.D.; “The Red Cross Girls Under the 
Stars and Stripes,” by Margaret Vandercook; “The Ranch 
Girls and Their Great Adventure,” by Margaret Vander- 
cook. 


MONG the autumn publications of Henry Holt & Com- 

pany are “Alsace-Lorraine Under German Rule,” by 
Charles Downer Hazen; “The Wishing Ring Man,” by Mar- 
garet Widdemer; “The Fortunes of Richard Mahony,” by 
Henry Handel Richardson; “Understood Betsy,” by Dorothy 
Canfield; “The Sturdy Oak,” a composite novel by fourteen 
writers of some note; “The Seventh Christmas,” by Conings- 
by Dawson; “The Reminiscences of Raphael Pumpelly”; 
“Over Japan Way,” by Alfred M. Hitchcock; “Pioneering 
Where the World Is Old,” by Alice Tisdale; “The Soul! of the 
Russian Revolution,” by Moissaye J. Olgin; “The Expansion 
of Europe,” by Wilbur Cortez Abbott; “Topography and 
Strategy in the War,” by Douglas W. Johnson; “Serbia,” by 
L. F. Waring; “Organized Banking,” by Eugene E. Agger; 
“Our Democracy,” by James H. Tufts; “Moral Values,” by 
Walter Goodnow Everett; “A Holiday in Umbria,” by Sir 
Thomas Graham Jackson; “Abdul Hamid,” by Sir Edwin 
Pears; “Portraits and Protests,” by Sarah N. Cleghorn; “On 
Contemporary Literature,” by Stuart P. Sherman; “Some 
Modern Novelists,” by Helen T. and Wilson Follett; “The 
Raven Patrol of Bob’s Hill,” by Charles Pierce Burton, and 
“Flower Lore and Legend,” by Katharine M. Beals. 


NDER the auspices of the American School Peace 

League, two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury 
Prizes, are offered for the best essays on one of the follow- 
ing subjects: (1.) The Teaching of Democracy as a Factor 
in a League of Nations (open to seniors in normal schools). 
(2.) How Should the World Be Organized so as to Prevent 
Wars in the Future? (open to seniors in secondary schools). 
Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty, and twenty-five dollars 
will be given for the best essays in both sets. Inquiries 
concerning the conditions of the contest, which will close 
March 1, 1918, should be sent to the Secretary of the 
League, Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ROM the press of Dodd, Mead has just come a well- 

printed, fairly well illustrated little volume under the 
curiosity-arousing title of “Secrets of the Submarine” ($1.25 
net). The author, Mr. Marley F. Hay, touching but lightly on 
historical development or the technique of hull and engine 
design (subjects already treated by Burgoyne, Stirling, 
Hoar, and others), discusses in clear and simple language the 
armament of the submarine and the functions of its various 
mechanisms. He tells the story of human life on board these 
craft. He describes the way in which they are maintained, 
operated, and fought; the special dangers to which they and 
their crews are exposed, and the devices by which it is 





sought to counteract those dangers. He indicates many of 
the problems connected with them which remain to be solved 
and he analyzes Germany’s building facilities. He reaches 
the conclusion that these facilities can not produce the 
large number asserted; and he estimates the number prob- 
ably now in commission. Besides giving America credit for 
the original invention by Holland, the author, with pro- 
priety, might also have mentioned Sperry’s gyroscopic com- 
pass, without which submarines could not navigate under 
water; Admiral Howell’s first employment of the gyroscope 
to make the torpedo run straight, and the heating of the 
air in the Whitehead torpedo to gain speed and distance, 
due to the late Walter N. Hill. The chapter on Submarine 
Antidotes is not encouraging; that on the Sphere of the Sub- 
marine is conservative, valuable, thoughtful. Appearing at 
this time and coming from so competent and well-informed 
a source, this work merits and doubtless will receive exten- 
sive and careful reading, for who to-day is not keenly in- 
terested in this new weapon and its hideous misuse by our 
enemy? 


HE women war-workers of England, from V. A. D. 

nurse to munition maker, have so often been held up in a 
semi-heroic pose that it is refreshing to have in a volume 
edited by Gilbert Stone and written by the women them- 
selves, “Women War Workers” (Crowell; $1.65 net), a pure- 
ly human picture of the conditions and consequences of the 
entry of 600,000 women into British industry. Far from 
exacting a uniform sacrifice, the opening of new doors 
meant generally an opportunity eagerly seized, as is shown 
to-day when two passing women bus-conductors taunt a do- 
mestic sweeping the snow from before a house: “Now, then, 
Mary, that’s right. Clear away the snow so that master 
sha’n’t wet his feet.” “Poor slaves! And the money they 
get!” In these pages one woman tells how well her sex takes 
to the oil, dirt, long hours, and monotony of making shells 
and fuses; another how women plough, harrow, seed, and 
reap at 15s. a week; another how postwomen sally forth 
in brogans to carry drygoods catalogues up the endless stairs 
of a long street of mansions, and remain cheerful withal; 
another how women have gone by thousands into banks and 
counting-rooms; and another how they drive butchers’ carts 
and milk wagons. A really eloquent, vivid, and clonely knit 
description of nursing at the French front is given by 
Grace Ellison, founder of the French Flag Nursing Corps, 
and there are, of course, accounts of the V. A. D. nurses and 
welfare workers. Heroism in all this adaptation of Brit- 
ish womanhood to the exigencies of the hour there is, but it 
is heroism of an unassuming, universal, often even careless 
sort. That the struggle has made for democracy among 
women as among men is emphasized; the remark of a ma- 
chine worker—“Say, Doll, see that there lydy on the end 
machine? They do say as ow she’s a Dook”—is made almost 
commonplace; the book is first-hand evidence of how the 
whole British social fabric has been reknit for the high 
purposes of the war. 


R. HENRY N. BRAILSFORD describes his book, “A 

League of Nations” (Macmillan; $1.75), as the pursuit 
of a single idea through a wandering course. “The mean- 
ing of the war was changed from the moment that the con- 
ception of a League of Nations became, through the pro- 
phetic declarations of Mr. Asquith, the eloquent hints of M. 
Briand, the reasoned support of Lord Grey, the determined 
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advocacy of President Wilson, and the support of the Ger- 
man Chancellor [!], the programme of statesmen who have 
power to realize it.” The formation of the League, how- 
ever, must be got at immediately: “The danger is not that 
we shall deliberately reject the programme of a League of 
Nations: it is that we shall postpone it. Because the noise 
of strife has distracted our efforts to think of it at leisure, 
we are tempted to thrust it into the remoter future. To post- 
pone it may be in effect to reject it. The hope of 
the world is in our grasp. At the settlement of this war we 
may realize it. If that moment escapes us, we and our chil- 
dren may expiate our cowardice and our indecision in an 
epoch which will turn to revolution as a mild alternative to 
war.” But “we are nearer to our goal than we know.” So 
much for the single idea. Its elaboration is indeed by way 
of considerable rambling—not aimless at all, but amidst a 
deal of discouraging detail not shot through by beams of 
light and insight. The chief impression the reader acquires 
from the body of this book is of the hopeless intricacy of na- 
tional interests; and he ends by wondering how they stayed 
settled, or at least fairly quiescent, as long as they did. He 
inclines to believe that such an adjustment as their com- 
plexity will permit has come about automatically, by the in- 
tangible action of cosmic forces making for some unpredict- 
able end. The author cannot be accused of minimizing the 
difficulties in the way of any league of nations whatever; 
rather, he convinces the reader who is not already a partisan 
that the formation of such is beyond the powers of human 
ratiocination. In his conclusion, the author gathers up his 
contentions and suggestions into brief statement, with the 
result that his wanderings appear, in retrospect, not so pur- 
poseless; and he then proposes a definite War Settlement and 
a constitution and principles of his League of Nations. Such 
are the results towards which he has “groped” in striving 
to answer the question put to himself at the outset: “Under 
what political and economic conditions would the creation of 
a League of Nations be a hopeful venture?” 


T is manifestly impossible to summarize his book or to 

criticise in detail statements and views beside which stand 
queries. Time and again, however, the reviewer has found 
himself wondering how the author could refer to Germany 
with such mildness and consideration. He reserves his cen- 
sure for the impersonal: “There was in Europe a cause of 
war broader and more potent than Prussian militarism, the 
system or want of a system which forbade organic change 
without war. One may give it another name. It was the 
anarchic and individualistic tradition of the sovereign state, 
which regarded all interference from outside or from above 
as an intolerable infringement of its natural right of inde- 
pendence.” You cannot expect Germans “to realize to-mor- 
row that theirs was the aggression. What one 
may expect is not so much the sense that Germany has sin- 
ned beyond the measure of other nations, as a perception 
that the whole system of international relations that obtain- 
ed before the war was anarchical and faulty, that every na- 
tion has suffered and erred by turns under this system, and 
that the future calls for radical reconstruction in a spirit 
of tolerance and charity.” So this is the way of it! The 
thief and his victim, the rapist and the defiled—all, alas! in 
the same sad box, due to a faulty social system that “we” 
allowed to persist! This kind of talk more than mildly irri- 


tates the soul of the reviewer, who is unphilosophical enough 
to believe that reparation and restitution not only satisfy 


justice, to the weal of the whole race, but also are apt, hav- 
ing been imposed, to induce in the mind of the evil-doer a 
certain set of reminiscences of a deterrent and even trans- 
formative order. “Powerless or free” seems about to hit it. 
But sentiments such as those indicated above are not very 
likely to be excavated out of a rather tedious book by any 
one whom they will mislead. There is a great deal to think 
of in this volume—it is by no means negligible—when one 
has once forced oneself to ignore the absence of generous 
and righteous wrath and of a disposition not to take the 
hand from the plough till the furrow is done. 


N exhilarating contrast to Mr. Brailsford’s book stands 

Prof. Gilbert Murray’s “Faith, War, and Policy,” a series 
of essays and addresses on the European war (Houghton 
Mifflin; $1.25 net). Mr. Murray thinks that the interest his 
book may possess will be, in large part, historical. Herein 
he is incorrect; for, while it certainly has historic interest, 
its appeal is human above all, and also esthetic, if that is 
not too formal a word to apply to fascinating reading. The 
author is satisfying to the intellect and the heart at one and 
the same time. Here is the righteous indignation, overlying 
the pain and distress, that any right-minded man must feel 
at the present time. We must not hate, we are told (in 
August, 1914), but there is to be no softening of fibre— 
resolution rather “to face death and kill. For there is that 
side of it too. We have now not only to strain every nerve 
to help our friend—we must strain every nerve also to injure 
our enemy. This is horrible, but we must try to face the 
truth. For my own part, I find that I do desperately desire 
to hear of German dreadnoughts sunk in the North Sea. 
Mines are treacherous engines of death; but I should be 
only too glad to help to lay one of them. When I see that 
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20,000 Germans have been killed in such-and-such an en- 
gagement, and next day that it was only 2,000, I am sorry. 
That is where we are. We are fighting for that which we 
love, whatever we call it. It is the Right, but it is something 
even more than the Right. For our lives, for England, for 
the liberty of western Europe, for the possibility of peace 
and friendship between nations; for something that we 
should rather die than lose. And lose it we shall unless we 
can beat the Germans.” This passage gives a fair idea of 
the temper, eloquence, and style of this book. All the essays 
and addresses were published or given prior to March of 
this year, and have been altered in no respect. The author 
is a legitimate object of envy on the part of a number of 
us who are too old to serve in any capacity that counts, and 
are not masters of the art which Mr. Murray exemplifies 
with such apparent lack of calculation or effort. The sen- 
timents of these utterances should get before the minds of 
all of us Americans, and in particular into the minds of 
those incomprehensibles who talk of “those bloodthirsty 
Europeans” who will not compromise, or who declare that 
none of the warring nations know what they are fighting 
about because there is no reason at all for the war. Per- 
haps the torpid mental processes of some of these people may 
be stirred by Professor Murray’s wholesome words. 


R. EDITH E. WARE’S “Political Opinion in Massa- 

chusetts during Civil War and Reconstruction,” the lat- 
est number in the Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law (Longmans, Green; $1.75), 
will not, we fear, be altogether pleasant reading to those 
who like to think that Massachusetts has not only led other 
States in the clearness and strength of its public spirit, but 
has also been prevailingly on the right side of national is- 
sues. The failure of an influential minority to read the 
signs of the times, and to realize that the South would not 
hesitate to carry its threats into effect; the disposition to 
acquiesce in secession if the South really desired to with- 
draw; the strong support for compromise; the reluctant 
acceptance of emancipation as an issue; the strength of 
Copperheadism; the persistent criticism of Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration, and the small constructive part that was 
played in the Civil War crisis by the literary group which 
made Boston famous, are incidents which, however over- 
shadowed by the ultimate support for the Union cause, fill 
a considerable place in Miss Ware’s careful and scholarly 
narrative. The Union party in Massachusetts in 1860 fair- 
ly merited Henry L. Dawes’s characterization of it as “a 
class of simple-minded people who believe that the sun rises 
in Chelsea, comes up over State Street, hovers about the 
State House, and sinks in the waters of Back Bay”; and 
although, after war began, the spirit of patriotic acquies- 
cence grew apace, Boston could nevertheless give McClellan 
an impressive reception in 1868. Happily, Miss Ware’s 
study brings out also the excellent work of Charles Eliot 
Norton and others, through the Loyal Publication Society, 
and the memorable activities of Governor Andrew. The 
lack of an index is only in part made good by an analytical 
table of contents. 


“ HE Life of Dr. Lyman Spalding,” by his grandson, 

James Alfred Spalding (Boston: W. M. Leonard), pre- 
sents the activities and letters of a physician who was 
prominent as a teacher and practitioner of medicine in the 
early part of the past century. The life span represented is 





1775-1821, and the field of effort largely New Engiand. Dr. 
Spalding’s principal contribution to the progress of medicine 
in the United States was in the establishment of the United 
States Pharmacopeia, but his labors with Nathan Smith in 
founding the Dartmouth Medical School were most im- 
portant, as also his duties as lecturer on chemistry and ma- 
teria medica in that school. The present account, with ab- 
stracts from his various writings cn vaccination, fever, ma- 
teria medica, and related subjects, gives an interesting pic- 
ture of one phase of the early medical history of this 
country. 


The Passing of Matthew Maris 


HEN the death of Matthew Maris was recently an- 

nounced in the London papers the world had forgotten 
not the artist, but the fact that he was alive. Even before 
the war, while the few who cared knew vaguely that he 
lived, a very old man, somewhere in London, little was heard 
of him. His existence was that of a hermit, he had ceased 
to exhibit or sell, he belonged by traditions and methods and 
ideals to an earlier generation, to a school that has left no 
followers. Harpignies, who also has died since the begin- 
ning of the war, was much older, but Harpignies was still 
a man of the day, still a regular exhibitor at the Salon. 
Maris, as a personal figure, had disappeared as completely 
as if he had been the contemporary of Rembrandt or of 
Hals. 

This does not mean, however, that his art had disap- 
peared. It could not disappear, for it is of the stuff that 
endures. If he was as dead to the world as one who has 
long since passed from it, the reason was partly because of 
his deliberate seclusion, partly because of his association 
with a movement of which he was the last representative. 
His life was ever quiet and uneventful. I doubt if it con- 
tained any save the one great adventure in 1870 when, a 
student in Paris, he was enrolled in the National Guard for 
the defence of the town. As a man he had no fancy to ap- 
pear before the footlight of publicity; as an artist he found 
his amusement and relaxation, as well as his occupation, in 
his work. He was retired by nature, art absorbed all: his 
energies. Other artists have preferred retirement, other 
artists have devoted themselves wholly and entirely to art. 
But Maris was a more lonely man than most, he lived by 
himself, he settled eventually in London, where he had come 
to design stained glass for Cottier, he was far from Hol- 
land and his family, he made no endeavor to form new 
friendships; and there is no question that, in the course of 
time, he became the slave of his habits of solitude and work 
and a problem to people who can see only an eccentric in the 
man who is not like all other men. 

When Millet in Barbizon lived the peasant’s life that best 
suited him, the sentimentalists wept over the fate of the 
master disdained by an ignorant public. And so with Maris. 
When he shut himself up in what was discomfort judged by 
conventional standards, he was pitied for his poverty and 
the world’s neglect. But the truth is Maris was never really 


poor, he was never neglected. His paintings, when he would 
part with them, had their price, though it may not have 
been the price they fetched afterwards in the salesroom. 
I am told that an appreciative admirer guaranteed to him 
an income for life which he had only to accept to be freed 
If the world was not forever knock- 


from financial worry. 
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ing at his studio door, the dealers were, and their knock 
was much more practical. But then Maris usually refused 
to open, no matter how hard they banged. I remember in 
the old days of the Dutch Gallery in Brook Street, the ex- 
citement and pride of Van Wisselingh—the owner of the 
gallery and until his own death Maris’s nearest and most 
helpful friend—when he had a new Maris to show to the 
critics and the favored few who understood. But twenty 
years ago the new Maris was already fast becoming so rare 
that Van Wisselingh did not often enjoy the opportunity of 
displaying it. The other morning when Maris was buried 
from the old church in Church Row, Hampstead, it was sug- 
gestive, if sad, to note how the dealers cared enough to at- 
tend if the artists did not. The difficulty was that Maris grew 
more exact as he grew older, lost in ever more mystic 
visions, haunted by ever more subtle beauty. The true 
rarity was his own satisfaction with his work, and when it 
fell short of his unattainable ideals he would not let it out 
of his studio. As far as I know, no new Maris has been 
exhibited now for many years. 

While he lived the life of a recluse, the artists of the 
group with whom he was identified died one after the other, 
and the artistic fashion of the moment banished them from 
current exhibitions. They were the men who have become 
known as the Dutch Romanticists and who, to les jeunes 
of to-day, are as hopelessly vieux jeu, as out-moded, as the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Their masters were the Barbizon Roman- 
ticists who had ne direct descendants in France, 
tradition there having a way of carrying itself on 
by what looks—until one gets far enough from it—like 
rebellion or a declaration of independence. On the 
face of it, there seems a very distant relationship between 
the impressionism of Manet and Monet, Renoir and Pissar- 
ro, and the Romanticism of Courbet and Rousseau, Diaz and 
Millet. But there is no mistaking the source from which 
came the inspiration of the Dutchmen, Matthew, Jacob, and 
William Maris, Mauve, Mesdag, and the lesser painters of 
the group. They were born legitimately of Barbizon and, 
with one exception, never strayed far from its borders. Be- 
cause they, with their masters, had dropped the old classi- 
cal formula, they were supposed—as every new school al- 
ways has been supposed—to have gone straight to nature 
and to be realists in their interpretation of the subjects 
she provides. But the only real difference was the manner 
of subject they sought in nature and the formula they in- 
vented for its expression. They believed in dignity of com- 
position, in elegance of pattern, in harmony of color, but 
they believed too that for these qualities it was not neces- 
sary to travel to Rome and Greece or any further than their 
front door. It was a fault all the easier to accept in Hol- 
land, where Hobbema and Ruysdael had already revealed the 
same truth in their landscapes. The Barbizon men painted 
the forest on one side of their village and the plain on the 
other. The Dutchmen, again with one exception, painted 
the low cloud-laden skies, the sombre towns, the rich moist 
pastures, the many waters, the dunes and dykes they saw 
wherever they might turn in their own picturesque land, 
but all these subjects were made to conform to the formula 
that had for its very basis respect for beauty and deference 
to tradition. 

The one exception was Matthew Maris. His brother, 
Jacob Maris, after the first few years, kept on painting 
Dutch towns and Dutch skies to the end; his brother Wil- 
liam never deserted Dutch pastures. Mauve was faithful 
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to the gray dunes, Mesdag to the gray waters of Holland. 
To see one of their pictures, one might almost say, is to 
have seen them all. But Matthew Maris wandered from 
subject to subject, from motive to motive. In the beginning, 
he painted landscape or townscape. The little Souvenir 
d’Amsterdam is a marvel of the detail the Pre-Raphaelites 
set out to paint, and has a breadth, a serenity, they could 
never equal. The little Montmartre, perfect like a flower, 
remains in my memory as vivid as the first time I saw it. 
The figures of his early period are no less lovely and tender. 
But presently the facts of nature and of architecture ceased 
to yield to him the beauty he was seeking, and he relied upon 
his imagination for the sole facts that interested and en- 
thralled him. Nature was the excuse, a peg to hang his fan- 
tasies and fancies on. He was not content in his Butter- 
flies to show the tenderness of the flower-strewn grass and 
the form of the little girl stretched upon it, but the butter- 
flies must hover and quiver about her as if charged with a 
message of beauty as impossible to grasp as they them- 
selves. It was not to tell anew old fairy tales, one feels, that 
he painted his Enchanted Wood, his Prince and Princess, 
but to express beauty so elusive that he, its creator, could 
but dimly comprehend it. Elusiveness is the chief char- 
acteristic of his later works. There may be, there is in 
many of them, the beauty of paint, the beauty of design, the 
beauty of color—the artist’s beauty; he never shook off the 
principles inherited from Barbizon to emulate the coarse, 
slovenly, disorderly painting of the new generation; but 
there is besides an evasive beauty not easy to define. A 
brooding sense of mystery pervades his canvases. They 
have an air of meaning more than paint can express, of be- 
ing filled with infinite longing, with unutterable secrets. I 
can understand why he as painter has been compared to 
Maeterlinck as poet, though what comes within the poet’s 
scope is often beyond the painter’s, and Maris’s art in the 
end suffered rather than gained by his dreaming. I some- 
times think this strange elusiveness is not a quality he 
sought, but is due entirely to his own inability to clothe his 
visions in paint, to give material form to the beauty of his 
ardent seeking. The mystery deepened further as time 
went on, the beauty was more and more enveloped in vague, 
indefinite shadows. The last painting of his I saw was some 
cathedral or church interior in which absolutely nothing was 
visible save ghostly architectural dimness, that seemed to 
fade even as one looked, and I remember drawings in which 
nothing at all was visible of design or intention. 

Maris, in his last silent years, probably became even 
vaguer and vaguer, ghostlier and ghostlier, in his endeavor 
to interpret a beauty that forever evaded him, and this may 
have been why in the end he shrank from allowing his 
paintings to pass beyond the studio door. He had never 
been prolific at the best, his standard was too high. If I am 
not mistaken, not more than thirty-one pictures have been 
catalogued as his life’s work. Of his latest period nothing 
as yet is known, nothing, the chances are, having satisfied 
the fastidious aims he had set himself—or realized the mys- 
tic dreams he dreamed. If he left any canvases in his stu- 
dio, it is to be hoped that the decision to exhibit them or 
not will fall to a sympathetic friend or critic. For Matthew 
Maris was a great artist, and he should be remembered not 
by the paintings he may have been wise in not showing, but 
by his masterpieces, of which the regret is, and must ever 
be, that there should remain so few. N. N. 
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Notes from the Capital 


Francis E. Warren 


ENERAL PERSHING kas one friend in Washington 

who feels a lively interest in whatever he does, quite 
apart from the patriotic interest we all feel in the warrior 
whose success will mean so much for our country. This is 
his father-in-law, Francis Emroy Warren, who started life 
as a farmer in the Berkshire Hills, and is now serving his 
fourth term as Senator from Wyoming. He, too, was once 
a soldier, having enlisted at the age of eighteen as a private 
in the Forty-ninth Massachusetts Volunteers, the Berkshire 
regiment, in 1862, and left the army a non-commissioned 
officer. He cherishes among his most precious relics of the 
Civil War the medal of honor conferred upon him for gal- 
lantry at the siege of Port Hudson. A few years after the 
return of peace, finding New England a trifle tame, he mi- 
grated to the West “to grow up with the country.” A good- 
looking blond of twenty-four, with six feet of height, broad 
shoulders, stout muscles, a fair English education, and a 
distinct notion of making his way, he was drafted by the 
people of Wyoming Territory into their political service, be- 
ginning with the Legislature and including the Mayoralty 
of Cheyenne. The Republicans, also, sent him to all their 
great party conventions. President Arthur appointed him 
Governor of the Territory just before President Cleveland 
came in; and, as it was the first instance where a local resi- 
dent had been thus honored in preference to a carpet- 
bagger, Cleveland was disposed to let him stay in spite of 
his politics. But reports presently reached the new Presi- 
dent’s ears that Warren was a “land-grabber,” a “cattle 
baron,” a “corporation monopolist,” and a half-dozen other 
things calculated to stir up trouble, so the Governor’s chair 
was summarily emptied and a man named Baxter put into it. 
Baxter, however, soon became involved in a public land 
scheme which Cleveland disapproved, and off came his offi- 
cial head in turn. One of Harrison’s first acts as President 
was to make Warren Governor again, thereby drawing upon 
himself a volley of censure from Cleveland’s friends, who 
seemed to regard the restoration as a contemptuous fling 
at their leader. The whole matter was taken out of the 
atmosphere of Federal controversy in 1890 by the admission 
of Wyoming to Statehood and the instant election of Warren 
to the Governorship by popular ballot. 

Though gratified at what he accepted as a vindication, 
Warren remained Governor less than three months, resign- 
ing to go to Washington as United States Senator. The un- 
certainties of politics in these days were well illustrated 
by the circumstance that, though Warren was hailed every- 
where, at the time of his election, as an advocate of free 
silver coinage, he voted against the heresy at the first op- 
portunity which offered. In his own State this departure 
produced a profound sensation of disappointment, but did 
not permanently affect his standing in the political world, 
for the Legislature reélected him when his original term 
as Senator expired; whereas his colleague, Joseph M. Carey, 
who had voted the same way, was unceremoniously dropped. 
In the adjacent Territory of Utah the feeling was so bitter 
against both Warren and Carey that they were hanged in 
effigy in front of the City Hall at Ogden; and even the act- 
ing Chief of Police, in ordering the removal of the unsightly 
spectacle, felt constrained to announce apologetically : “With 
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no hostility to the Silver bill, with every friendly feeling 
for free coinage, and only for the purpose of preventing an 
obstruction to the street, I order the bodies cut down.” 
Warren has outlived the rancors of that “money war,” 
and probably will never see enother during his public life, 
as he has expressed his intention of retiring at the close of 
his present term. He has been a conspicuous figure in the 
Senate, not only in debate, but in committee activities as 
well, having for several years been chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs—an office he was holding when 
Pershing was raised at one jump from a captaincy in the 
cavalry to a brigadier-generalship over the heads of eight 
hundred and sixty-two seniors. He was also the hero of 
an episode which excited much caustic comment from those 
persons who still cling to the ancient tradition that the 
Senate is an august legislative body. Tillman, of South 
Carolina, was moving about the chamber one day when War- 
ren observed the neck of a bottle protruding from one of 
his side pockets. Embracing an opportunity while Tillman 
was listening to the pending debate too intently to notice 
anything else, Warren tiptoed up behind him, abstracted the 
bottle, read its label with corrugated brow, uncorked it and 
sniffed its contents, wagging his head ominously the while, 
to the uproarious merriment of the spectators in the gal- 
leries and several of the younger Senators, but to the violent 
disgust of the debaters, who could hardly make themselves 
heard above the laughter. Tillman afterwards recovered his 
bottle, explained that the liquid it contained was nothing 
worse than a gargle for his sore throat, and bandied a little 
good-humored chaff with Warren over the incident, which, 
trivial as it may appear in the reading, never misses a recall 
when Warren’s name is mentioned in the gossip of the cloak- 
rooms. TATTLER 


Reviews of Plays 
“SATURDAY TO MONDAY” 


PIQUANT general situation and competent acting by 
the principals—Mr. Norman Trevor and Miss Ruth 


Amusements — 





‘‘Huge entertainment of the sort thatsharpens the wits 
an! engages the fancy. 


iWISALLIANCE 2 


MR. FAVERSHAM PRODUCES IT 
Maclyn Arbuckle and Katharine Kaelred head the notable cast 
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Maycliffe—summarize the significance of this little farce- 
comedy at the Bijou Theatre. Susanne, a charming but 
apparently irresponsible young woman, cannot make up her 
mind to interrupt her work for suffrage by marrying the 
very eligible Foxcroft Grey, who has sought her hand these 
many months. But, as she is really in love with “Foxie,” 
she hits upon the plan of their being married and living 
together week-ends; the rest of the time she shall have for 
the blessed cause. Grey readily consents, and we see the 
venture tried out. How the primordial woman in her is 
awakened at their parting on the first Monday morning of 
their married life and how she insists upon breaking the 
written contract of her own dictation and becomes a normal 
wife, form a pretty story which is worked out by means 
of gay if sometimes quite ridiculous scenes. F. 


“TIGER ROSE” 


HOSE who like thrilling melodrama well acted and 

“produced under the personal direction of Mr. Belasco,” 
will wish to see this play of the great Northwest at the 
Lyceum Theatre. The author, Willard Mack, is a member of 
the excellent cast in the réle of a Northwest mounted police- 
man. His Irish brogue sounds almost too good to have been 
acquired, yet it is no better than the Scotch of Thomas 
Findlay in the part of factor of the trading-post or the 
broken English of Lenore Ulrich as the French-Canadian 
heroine, Tiger Rose. Here is an amazing richness of ac- 
cent for a single play. The complex plot need not be re- 
counted in detail. It is sufficient to say that it deals with 
the consuming love of the girl Rose, who has been adopted 
by the Scotchman, for a young American engineer attached 
to an adjoining camp. It is her efforts to shield him after 
he has committed murder—under the wxgis of the unwritten 
law—which rouse the whole trading-post from its monotony 
and permit the audience to see each member of it in typical 
operation—the policeman, the factor, the doctor, the priest, 
poetic Pierre, and the old squaw woman. Stage thunder 
outdoes the bolts of Jove, pistols flash, a trapdoor and a 
hollow clock work wonders, and in the end—the infallible 
policeman gets his man. Yet we are left to infer that the 
devotion of Rose will prevail at the trial. F. 


“THE LAND OF THE FREE” 


MERICANISM, under the spur of the new conditions, 

is likely to stalk the stage in several guises. In the 
play by Fannie Hurst and Harriet Ford at the Forty-eighth 
Street Theatre, Americanism is considered in a plot based 
on the opportunities which the “land of the free” offers 
to an enterprising young immigrant. In the conduct of this 
theme the authors are satisfied to rely on a framework of 
melodrama which has been common property these many 
years. In a word, they use upon their valuable raw ma- 
terial the solvent of sentimentality, just as that was thought 
potent enough for the great block of crude matter which 
made up the plays dealing with corrupt capitalists a dozen 
years ago. Sonya, a young Russian immigrant, is introduced 
to this country by way of the usual sweatshops, wicked 
exploiters of labor, and wretched immorality. But, as she 
has the wit to appreciate the possibilities held forth by 
even such surroundings, she improves her conditions to 
the extent of marrying a rich social worker. Some of the 
scenes have an undeniable vividness and, owing largely to 
the acting of Florence Nash, a sparkling vivacity. 


ARY S. WATTS is the author of “Three Short Plays” 

(Macmillan). All of them suggest the hand of a nov- 
elist rather than a dramatist. “An Ancient Dance,” a farci- 
cal piece with a violent melodramatic development, is not 
wholly without theatrical value, and has some lively dia- 
logue, but, as a whole, is trivial and invertebrate. The fun- 
damental notion in “Civilization” is sound enough, but ter- 
ribly trite. In composition the piece exhibits a certain in- 
genuity, and the personages in it talk naturally but are 
entirely conventional in type. “The Wearin’ o’ the Green” 
is a rattling farce, with plenty of action and indisputable 
theatrical possibilities, but is devoid of any distinctive 


quality. 


The Economic Situation of 
France 


RANCE is at once an agricultural and an industrial 
country, in which the rural population represents about 
two-thirds of the whole. When war broke out on August 1, 
1914, a great portion of the crops was yet unharvested, 
especially in the north and east of France. This was the 
invaded region, and it included 4,500,000 hectares or 8.4 
per cent. of French territory. After the battle of the 
Marne, the invasion was reduced to two millions of hec- 
tares. It now occupies about 8 per cent. of French territory. 
The entire crop of wheat was estimated at 8,700,000 
tons, and the losses resulting from invaded territor.es at 
700,000 tons. The average consumption in France is 
9,400,000 tons. It was, therefore, necessary to import 
1,400,000 tons. In spite of the departure of all men between 
eighteen and forty-seven years of age, the ploughing and 
sowing were accomplished. Whereas, however, in Decem- 
ber, 1913, there were 3,200,000 horses in France, on July 1, 
1915, there remained but 2,200,000, the others having been 
taken by the military. authorities. Meteorological condi- 
tions were not favorable to crops, and the harvest fell to 
6,400,000 tons. The Government requisitioned wheat and 
fixed a regulation price inapplicable for its requisitions, 
which brought down the average rate to 28 fr. per 100 kilos. 
The growers were alarmed and anxious, and consequently 
decreased their wheat sowings and took up other cereals 
such as oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, which had not been 
taxed. The state fixed a purchase price at 30 fr., then 
38 fr. the metric quintal, while buying its wheat from for- 
eign countries at the rate of 48 fr. and 50 fr. From 
6,500,000 hectares (1 hectare equals 2% acres) the land 
sown in wheat fell to 5,500,000 hectares in 1915 and to 
5,000,000 hectares in 1916. The harvest in 1915 was esti- 
mated at 6 million tons and in 1916 at 5,800,000 tons. 

The principal cereal in France after wheat is oats; the 
average number of hectares sown from 1904 to 1913 was 
8,900,000 and the average of the crop was 4,900,000 tons. 
These sowings amounted to 3,260,000 hectares in 1915, and 
to 3,150,000 hectares in 1916. The crop in 1915 was 3,460,- 
000 tons and in 1916 4,127,000 tons. The Government has 
recently taxed oats also by fixing the price at 28 fr. per 
quintal to induce growers to forsake the culture of oats for 
wheat. 

The potato crop fell from 18,392,000 tons to 9,390,000 
tons in 1915 and 9,130,000 tons in 1916. The wine produc- 
tion from an average of 62,700,000 hectolitres fell to 18,- 
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100,000 hectolitres in 1915 and 33,457,000 in 1916. The 
other cereal crops were as follows: 


10-years’ 
average metric 
tons. 1915. 1916. 
DT scssesenceecogs eave 976,000 530,000 617,000 
BD devsccevcces 6 oscceess 1,300,000 842,000 911,600 
PS cb deca cuee doe we 460,000 
DELS cdb eee onkiad ee ose 560,000 


The Minister of Agriculture estimated that, for the de- 
cennial average, 1905-1914, the price of the quintal of wheat 
would be 24 fr. 80, or a total of 2,182 millions of francs. 
For 1915, the price was 30 fr., the figure reached being then 
1,800 millions of francs, and for 1916, assuming that all 
the crop was sold at the rate of 30 fr., the total value should 
have reached 2,088 millions, an amount slightly inferior to 
that of the decennial average. The price of oats in 1914 was 
23 fr. 80, or a total of 1,100 millions of francs. The total 
value of all cereals would have amounted to 4,088 millions. 

The statistics on the milk industry made in 1902 had 
estimated the milk production at 84,500,000 hectolitres, and 
the total value of same at 1,307,500 fr., estimating the 
value of milk at 13 fr. 77 per hectolitre, which price is evi- 
dently not high. 

Before the war, we had eight millions of milch cows. 
The requisitions, added to the disappearance of cows in 
the invaded districts, had brought down the figure to 6,300,- 
000 on July 1, 1915. It has not increased since. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that milk and butter have risen 
in price. Nevertheless, a single instance may be mentioned 
to show the energy, will-power, and capability of French 
peasant women. The Germans advanced into the Brie coun- 
try in August, 1914, occupying Coulommiers. But, in Paris, 
we have always had Brie cheese. 

The sheep flock, which is constantly decreasing, has fallen 
from 16 million heads to 13,500,000; pigs have fallen from 
7 millions to 5% millions. 

Measures of taxation only serve to produce scarcity of 
goods, when it is, on the contrary, only an increase in their 
production or their importation that can alone lower the 
price. The Government has taken to itself the right to 
tax everything, and all taxation provokes further taxation. 

It was estimated that the yearly value of agricultural 
produce before the war was as follows: 


Million 
francs. 
ED bc cerecseecsss eccteesesovscocsces 12,734 
Animal produce: 
Di Uituwenkestteeh habeas teawa cise . 1,807 
Butcher: 
RE er ee ee ee 1,319 
CD Cte dive ig nlm eiadl bh diate ae a bdr irs 279 
RL THh ea dct iy dl eka eee eae ens 940 8,845 
EE cee ree ene es ee ee 46 
EP en ee eee 17 63 
Di ciciwiekd Hee haen de WR Raines ened eens . 16,642 


What is the cost price to be deducted from this total? 
It is very difficult to determine it. By how much should 
this total be decreased on account of war events? It is 
very difficult to say. In view of the present prices, I do not 
think that it can be decreased by more than 15 per cent. 
to 20 per cent., or about three milliards. 


Yves Guyor 
Editor of the Journal des Economistes 





Finance 


Our Export Trade and the Embargo 
on Neutrals 


ULY of this year was the first month since November, 

1914, in which this country’s export trade fell below 
that of the same month a year before. The much-belated 
foreign trade statement for August, published last week, 
showed the same result. The decrease from 1916 was only 
$20,100,000, whereas the decrease of July was $70,300,000. 
Furthermore, our exports during August were $115,000,000 
more than in July, and in fact considerably exceeded those 
of any of the first six months of 1916. Compared with 
August, 1915, exports had increased $229,000,000. Still, 
the fact remained of a second decrease from the year pre- 
ceding, and it occurred notwithstanding average prices of 
materials were 40 per cent. higher than the year before. 


What does this decrease mean? Probably the first an- 
swer would be that shortage of shipping facilities is a 
primary cause, with the German submarines still doing 
mischief (although at a steadily decreasing rate) and with 
the Dutch merchant fleet anchored for months in the Hud- 
son River. Another suggestion is that our Government's 
policy of restricting exports to neutral countries had be- 
gun to work. It is certain that some classes of exports 
have been vetoed by the Washington authorities, in the 
case of neutral countries in free communication with Ger- 
many. The Embargo act passed by Congress on June 15, 
and the President’s proclamation in accordance with it, on 
August 26, gave very wide power of restriction. 

It could hardly have been officially exercised to a large 
degree on the trade of July and August, however; other 
causes must have been mainly operative. But exports to 
the neutrals were probably being held in check, even before 
the embargo proclamation. At any rate, there has been 
some indication of such a process in the course of the 
foreign exchange market, both during and since the month 
of August. On August 1, the New York rate of exchange 
on Stockholm was 3214 cents to the crown; on September 1, 
it was 3334; a week ago, 34; last Thursday it was 37%. 
Since 28% cents is parity, the last price represents a 30 
per cent. premium. 

All of the other Scandinavian exchanges have moved 
similarly. Spanish exchange, whose parity is 19 1-3 cents 
to the peseta, rose from 22.10 on September 1 to 24.15 last 
week—a premium of 25 per cent. But the exchange mar- 
ket is not a final test; for our Government’s embargo on 
gold exports to Spain would of itself govern the Madrid 
exchange rate, and, moreover, our own rate on the Scan- 
dinavian markets would be directly affected by depreciation 
of sterling at Stockholm or Copenhagen, due to the an- 
nounced tightening of England’s embargo on merchandise 
exports to the neutrals. 

The actual change in our own trade with them cannot 
be determined until the Department of Commerce publishes 
the figures of exports in a given month classified according 
to destination, and the exceedingly leisurely statisticians 
of the Department have not yet given out those figures 
for any month later than June. In that month, we sent 
$22,100,000 worth of merchandise to the three Scandinavian 
countries, and $2,600,000 to Holland. The stopping of all 
exports to those countries would barely account for the de- 
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crease in our export trade of August, and would not at 
all account for the decrease in July. 

But what of the future? Imagining a complete embargo 
on exports to neutral Europe (including Spain and Switzer- 
land), the decrease in our export trade might be estimated 
at $392,000,000. That was at any rate the total of our 
exports to them in the fiscal year ending last June. But such 
a reduction would still leave our export trade $1,560,000,000 
above the fiscal year 1916 and $3,130,000,000 above 1915. 

Behind all these immediate considerations we have the 
facts, first, that our export of munitions to our allies, and 
of material for manufacturing them, must in the nature of 
things keep up, and probably on an increasing scale; sec- 
ond, that our exports of grain to Europe and the rest of 
the world will certainly be larger than last year’s, and at 
higher prices; third, that we have the commodities of all 
sorts which the outside world is compelled to buy in war 
time as it never has done in times of peace. 
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Greatest 
of 
Municipal 
Achievements 


New York has just completed the big- 
gest aqueduct the world has ever 
boasted. 

She has accomplished an engineering 
feat pronounced greater than the 
Panama Canal. 

She has spent less than the estimated 
cost. 

The commissioners of the Board of 
Water Supply and the engineers 
have worked with all the ability and 
strength in them. 

The Catskill Aqueduct is the most 
splendid municipal achievement in 
the country’s history. 


The men, the direction, the engineering 
record, and the meaning of this great 
water-supply system will be completely 
told next 


Saturday, October 13th 
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Summary of the News 


THE special war session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress ended at 3 P. M. Octo- 
ber 6, with a history of 188 days of mo- 
mentous legislation. In a message sent 
shortly before adjournment President Wil- 
son stated that “the needs of the army and 
navy have been met in a way that assures 
the effectiveness of American arms, and 
the war-making branch of the Govern- 
ment has been abundantly equipped with 
the powers that were necessary to make 
the action of the nation effective.” Among 
the bills passed shortly before adjourn- 
ment were the Urgent Deficiency bill, car- 
rying $7,758,124,000, the Trading with the 
Enemy act, and the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Insurance bill. The first carried the larg- 
est appropriation measure in the history 
of the United States, and brings the total 
appropriated during the session to $21,- 
390,730,940, of which $7,000,000,000 is be- 
ing loaned to the Allies, and something 
over $1,000,000,000 has been appropriated 
for normal Government expenses. The 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Insurance bill raised 
Major-Gen. Pershing and Major-Gen. 
Bliss, the Chief of Staff, to the rank of 
general, and also added a number of lieu- 
tenant-generals to the army. 


WO hours of the closing day in the 

Senate were consumed by Senator La 
Follette in a defence of his recent conduct 
and utterances from the charge of disloyal- 
ty. Emphasizing the right of free speech, 
and declaring that never in a century and 
a half had it been so restricted in an Eng- 
lish-speaking country as in America to- 
day, he pronounced it the duty of Congress 
“to declare our specific purposes in the 
present war” and of the people to unite in 
“free discussion of the policy of the war 
and its conclusion of a just basis.” He was 
replied to by Senators Kellogg and Robin- 
son. Senator La Follette has declared that 
the reported versions of his speech at Min- 
neapolis are inaccurate, and will receive 
opportunity from the Senate sub-committee 
investigating it to demonstrate the inac- 
curacies. 


‘T HE War Revenue bill was passed by 
the Senate October 2 without a dis- 
senting vote; it makes provision for rais- 
ing about $2,535,000,000. A considerable 
stir has been caused by the discovery of a 
section in the War-Profits Tax division 
by which every person engaged in an oc- 
cupation which yields him an income ex- 
ceeeding $6,000 a year shall be subject to 
a tax of 8 per cent. upon all his earnings 
above this sum, in addition to the regular 
income tax. Congressmen are exempted 
by special provision from this clause. The 
measure is expected to raise $1,200,000,000 
in income taxes, or four times as much as 
in 1916. 


ECRETARY BAKER has announced 

that contracts have been let and work 
is in progress on practically the entire 
number of airplanes for which Congress 
made provision by its appropriation of 
$640,000,000. Some 5,000 of these will be 
built abroad, and the remainder in Amer- 
ica. In addition, twenty-four fiying 
schools have been authorized, and con- 
struction work upon them is abreast with 
the plans; and aviators are in training 
throughout America and in all the Allied 
countries. Machine guns, photographic 
supplies, and scientific instruments are be- 


ing made ready as rapidly as they are 
required by the aviators. 


OvFk Exports Administrative Board has 
issued a list of about 600 articles which 
may be exported for the present to other 
nations, except Germany, her allies, and 
the neutral countries contiguous to Ger- 
many, without licenses. Meanwhile, the 
British Government has declared that no 
articles except personal effects and print- 
ed matter may be sent to the neutrals ad- 
joining Germany without license; and the 
American Government has assisted in 
tightening the control over exports to the 
“border neutrals” by a refusal to allow 
bunker coal to be sold to vessels of neu- 
trals unless these “agree to terms which 
the United States sets down, which will 
provide either for carrying only cargoes 
of which the Administrative Board ap- 
proves or putting their vessels into trade 
channels which do not reach neutral Euv- 
rope.” It is thus expected to prevent 
South American food and Mexican oil 
from reaching Germany through Holland 
or Scandinavia. 


HE chief internal events in Germany 

and Austria-Hungary have been a 
speech by Count Czernin, Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs, upon 
peace, and the reopening of debate upon 
the question of peace terms in the Reichs- 
tag. Count Czernin declared in particu- 
lar for disarmament, stating that it “is 
the only issue from the difficulty,” and 
that “every state will have to give up 
something of its independence for the pur- 
pose of insuring the world peace.” Unless 
peace without annexations and indemni- 
ties were soon accepted by the Allies, said 
the Count, Austria would have to revise 
its programme and seek compensation for 
further costs of the war. 


[X the Reichstag on October 6 the So- 
cialist interpellation as to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the new Father- 
land party, which is headed by von Tir- 
pitz, resulted in a spirited debate in which 
Gen. von Stein, Minister of War, was 
jeered and Helfferich was interrupted by 
members who plainly distrusted him. On 
October 8 a Progressive member, Georg 
Gothien, declared that there was no hope 
of a decisive victory over the Powers ar- 
rayed against Germany, and that Ger- 
many’s allies, striving for peace by con- 
ciliation and negotiation, were thoroughly 
irritated by the advocacy of annexations 
by the Pan-Germans. He also asserted 
that long hours and insufficient food were 
resulting in marked unrest among the 
working classes, and in an increase in their 
desire for peace. 


‘THE troops of Field-Marshal Haig on 
October 4 delivered another blow 
against the German lines east of Ypres, 
advancing along a front of eight miles to 
a depth of a mile and a half. They had 
captured by the end of the week very 
nearly 5,000 prisoners, including wounded, 
and had, by the circumstance that their 
barrage fire caught German divisions ad- 
vancing to attack on the morning of the 
assault, wrought great damage to the Ger- 
man forces. The village of Broodseinde 
was captured, and with it a large part of 
the Zonnebeke-Broodseinde Ridge. The 
German counter-attacks were weaker than 
usual, 


HE sensation of the week in diplomat- 
ic affairs has been the exposure of the 
activities of Bolo Pasha, a _ Levantine 


financier, who was supplied with German 
money and served as a German agent in 
the United States and France until re- 
cently arrested in France. It has been 
shown by documents in the possession of 
our State Department that in the spring of 
1916 Count von Bernstorff induced von 
Jagow to provide through a New York 
banking house the sum of $1,700,000 for 
the use of Bolo Pasha in corrupting the 
press of France. Bolo Pasha promised 
“nolitical action - which would 
bring peace,” and von Bernstorff wrote 
that “the affair seems to me to be of the 
greatest possible importance.” When this 
money was duly received, Bolo Pasha used 
slightly over $170,000 of it (one million 
francs) in purchasing an interest in the 
Paris Journal, placed $5,000 to the credit 
of Jules Bois, a French lecturer in Amer- 
ica, whom he was using to give respecta- 
bility to his appearance in this country, 
and transferred the rest to his own and 
Mme. Bolo’s credit in Paris. He hoped to 
bring about a separate peace between 
France and Germany, and to this end sub- 
sidized the anarchist Bonnet Rouge, influ- 
enced trade and provincial journals, and 
till his arrest exercised some control over 
the Journal. 


REMIER KERENSKY has reached an 

agreement with delegates representing 
the Democratic Congress and with repre- 
sentatives of the bourgeoisie by which a 
new coalition Government is to be at once 
formed. It was also agreed that a pre- 
liminary Parliament should be convoked 
officially and organized bv the Govern- 
ment; that it should include 120 members 
representing non-democratic elements; 
that it should have the right to interpellate 
the Government, which must then reply 
formally and juridically; but that the Gov- 
ernment is not to be responsible to it. A 
general railway strike has become effec- 
tive in Russia, called by workers dissatis- 
fied with the Government’s refusal to re- 
vise hours and wages; and in spite of 
warning by the Minister of Posts and 
Telegraph that strikers must answer the 
charge of treason, a large part of all 
traffic except that of a military and sani- 
tary character has been suspended. 


NFORMATION has been received that 

two German sea-raiders of small size 
are at large in the Pacific. The Seeadler, 
which escaped from a German port in 
December, 1916, after finding some vic- 
tims, including three American schooners, 
was wrecked off Mopcha Island. Part of 
its crew were placed on the Lutece, once 
a French schooner, and part on a motor 
sloop, while the prisoners were left on 
Mopeha. The American Navy Depart 
ment is making every effort to relieve the 
marooned men. 


HE Governments of Peru and Uruguay 

have broken off relations with Ger- 
many, following votes in their respective 
Congresses in favor of such action. 
President Viera, of Uruguay, stated that 
the country had received no direct offence 
from Germany, but that it was necessary 
to espouse the cause of justice, democracy, 
and small nations. 


HE Senate Committee on Printing has 

endorsed the recommendation of the 
Federal Trade Commission that the Com- 
mission be empowered to take over all the 
paper and paper-pulp plants in the Unit- 
ed States, pool their production, and dis- 
tribute their product at prices based on 
cost plus a reasonable profit. 
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UNDERSTOOD 
BETSY 


By the author of 
“The Bent Twig.’’ 
Ill. $1.30 net. Ready. 


Henry Handel Richardson's 


THE FORTUNES 
OF RICHARD 
MAHONY 


A novel of life in the 
Australian gold fields. 
$1.50 net. Ready. 


A Composite Novel 


THE STURDY 
OAK 


A lively story of the elec- 
tion of a district attorney, 
who violently opposed wo- 
man suffrage at first. By 
14 well known authors. 
$1.40 net. Nov. 8. 


Lieut. Coningsby Dawson's 


THE SEVENTH 
CHRISTMAS 


By the author of “Carry 
On.” Decorated. 50 cents 
net Ready. 








Austria-Hungary is 
the great stumbling 
block in the path of 
German ruthless- 
ness. Read this mas- 
terly analysis why. 


The House of 


Hohenzollern 


and the 


Hapsburg 
Monarchy 
By Gustav Pollak 


25 cents, 50 cents bound in cloth. 
Order at your bookseller’s, or remit 
to the Publisher, the New York 
Evening Post Co., 20 Vesey Street, 
New York. 














ON-THE BEACH = 
HOSPITABLE HOMELIKE - 


TIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN 
THE LEEDS COMPANY 
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History and Biography 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRIVATE LIFE OF 
MARIE ANTOINETTE 


By MADAME CAMPAN, First Lady-in-Waiting 
to the Queen. 

With a Memoir of Madame Campan, by F. Bar- 
rifre. A New EjJition, revised by F. M. 
Graves, with Introduction and Notes by J. Hol- 
tand Rose, author of ‘‘Napoleon I.,"’ etc., ete., and 
Reader in Modern History at the University of 
Cambridge. Illustrated with thirty full-page photo- 
gravures of Portraits and views. 2 vols. Svo. 
Decorative cloth, boxed, $7.50 net, Ready No- 
vember 1, 

A beautiful edition printed and bound by Mr. 
D. B. Updike at the Merrymount Press, uniform 
with the publishers’ famous edition of Cellini’s 
‘*Autoblography.’’ 


LORD WILLIAM BERES- 
FORD, V. C. 


Some Memoirs of a famous sportsman, soldier and 
wit. 

By MRS. STUART MENZIES. With Ap- 
preciations by the Earl of Cromer and Admiral 
Lord Beresford. «Illustrated with 38 full-pege 
plates and facsimiles of sigvature. S8vo. Cloth. 
Vrice, $3.50 net. 








Poetry and the Drama 


TRISTAN AND ISEULT 
A Play in Four Acts 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 
$1.25 net. 


SHAW’S MISALLIANCE 


12mo. Paper wrapper. Price, 40 cents net. 


SHAW’S FANNY’S FIRST 
PLAY and THE DARK LADY 
OF THE SONNETS 


in one volume. Paper wrapper 
40 cents net. 





12mo. Cloth, Price, 


12mo. Price, 





Notable Novels 


THE MAN WHO KILLED 


By CLAUDE FARRERE, (Crowned by the 
French Academy.) 12mo, Cloth. $1.50 net. 

A story of a remarkable incident in the life of 
a French Military Attaché in Constantinople. The 
book is one of the distinguished achievements in 
story-telling. 


THE NEAPOLITAN 
LOVERS 


By ALEXANDRE DUMAS.  12mo 
81.40 net. 

A Dumas novel for the first time translated into 
English. One of the most moving and tragic 
stories in history. A romance of the days of 
Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 


GRACE LORRAINE 


The Romance of an American 
Business Man 

Ry DOUGLAS SLADEN, 12mo. Cloth. $1.40 

net. i 

A story of how an American Millionaire bought 

an English college and found a beautiful wife. 

For Sate et AU Booksellers. 
Postage Extra. 





Cloth. 


a ‘SS — 





AVE M3 YORK 














A New Book by Amy Lowell 





Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry 
By AMY LOWELL 


In this new volume Miss Lowell again turns to criti- 
cism. For the first time, the new poetic renaissance is 
considered critically and given a perspective. Taking six 
leading poets, each a type of one of the trends of con- 
temporary verse, she has written a short biographical 
account of the man and a critical summary of his work; 
relating him to the past, and showing the steps by which 


he left it to create the present. 


“It would be disagreeably obvious 
prose ‘poetic.’ Its style conceals style; 
has the regnant beauty of line 
the dominant attitude of each of her poets. 


achieves chiselled 


to call 


Miss Lowell’s 


its sculptural simplicity 


Always she aims at 


She 


imagery, the reflection in the mirror of 
words, of the clear, bright flame 


of immortal genius.” 
—Review of Reviews. 
Now ready at all bookstores, $2.50 





Other Books by Amy Lowell 
SIX FRENCH POETS | MEN, WOMEN AND GHOS17S 


“Her book is a living and lasting piece 
of criticism.”—New York Sun. 
Illustrated. 


SWORD BLADES AND 
POPPY SEED 


“The most exciting book of verse that 
has been written by an American for 
$1.25 


$2.50 





some time.”"—Kentucky Post. 


“The 
American 
New Age, London, 


experience.” 


most original of all the young 
writers of 


to-day." —The 
$1.25 


A DOME OF MANY- 
COLOURED GLASS 


“Truly lyrical 
searching revelations of their author's 
Springfield Republican 


in their fleeting but 


$1.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 























Psychology: General *-fy, 














JUST PUBLISHED 
A Complete Revision 





Introduction 


By OHARLES HUBBARD JUDD, 
The University of Chicago. 


A revision of a widely used and well- 
known text which works out still farther 
than did the first e@lition the doctrines of 
functional psychology. Other aims of the 
author bave been to follow the genetic 
method of treatment, to give the psyche 
logical conditions of menta) life a more 
conspicuous place than is usually aecorided 
them by textbook writers, and to make 
as e@lear as possible the significance of 
ideation as a unique and fins] «tage of 
evolution. In its first edition this book 
was one of the earliest to adopt these 
aims. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


LONDON 




















THE INTERNATIONAL 


JOURNAL OF ETHICS 


OCTOBER 


SPECIAL NUMBER 
WAR PROBLEMS 


Fight articles by British 
and American authors on 


fundamental issues. 


Feminism and the Family 


Also 


By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


Quarterly, $2.50 a year. 65c. a num ber 


James H.Tufts, The University of Chicago 
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AT LAST! 


Liebknecht’$ surcresses N00 
MILITARISM 


THIS is the book whose appearance 
in Germany made armed autocracy 
shrink and pale. They promptly put 
Liebknecht in prison and destroyed his 
book. This translation was made from 
a copy Liebknecht borrowed from his 
brother—the only copy obtainable. 
To know the mind of the boldest man 
THIS MARK ON in Europe—now in prison again be- 
cause of his passion to make the world 
safe for democracy— 
You will read, at once, 


MIILITARISM 





by 
DR. KARL LIEBKNECHT 
ONE DOLLAR 


WHEREVER BOOKSELLERS 
ATTEND TO PUBLIC WANTS 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Publisher, 225 Fifth avenue, New York _ 





THE 
American-Scandinavian The 


; : . 
wwe Quadation Substance of Gothic 


Autumn Publications 

Ready October 15. By RALPH ADAMS CRAM, Litt.D., LL.D.,ete. 
“SCANDINAVIAN CLASSICS” SERIES 

VII. Marie Grubbe, by J. P. Jacob- 

sen, translated by H. A. As the recognized authority on Gothic 

Larsen. architecture, any book by Mr. Cram, 


WL ° + b Biérn- whose work in connection with the West 
vill irnijot Gelline, by } Point Military Academy and the superb 


Crown $vo, gilt top, with portrait, $1.50 net. 


stjerne Bjérnson, translated St. Thomas’s Church in New York has 

r by W. M. Payne. ’ achieved world-wide admiration, com- 
IX. Anthology of Swedish Lyrics, mands attention. This volume, however, 
collected and translated by has a very special interest to-day, as it 

Cc. W. Stork. $1.50 each discusses ina most illuminating manner 

the civilization of the Middle Ages and 

SCANDINAVIAN MONOGRAPHS" SERIES incidentally of our own period. It will be 
Ill. The King’s Mirror, translated read with much interest not only by stu- 
from the Old Norwegian of dents of Gothic architecture, but by all 


who are thinking deeply of the present 


» Thirteenth Centur 
the Thir ys world crisis and of what is to come after. 


with an Introduction by 


a Ss 
Foreignand American 


ealers in 


ii Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 
f} Scrir scripts, Prints, Engravings, etc. 








Just Published: 


CATALOGUE No. 61 
Scarce, Curious, and Interesting 


BOOKS 


INCLUDING 


Fine Old Bindings, Coaching, Cos- 
tume, XVIIIth Century French 
Books, Napoleon, Rabelais, Row- 
landson, Shakespeare, etc. 


ENGRAVINGS BY 
OLD MASTERS 


And a Selection From the Correspondence of 
HENRY REEVE, C.B. 
Editor of the Greville Memoirs 
POST-FRED FROM 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 
43, Piccadilly, W. 1 


ALSO AT 140, STRAND, W. CO 32. 
LONDON, ENGLAND 














GENEALOGY 


If interested in your ancestry 
send for our Genealogical Cat- 
alogue of 104 pages. (Free.) 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
BOSTON, MASS. | 























Laurence Marcellus Larson. MARSHALL JONES COMPANY 

THE $3.00 212 Summer Street Boston 

AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN - —— 
FOUNDATION F. M. HOLLY 


Establisie!d 1905 


/EST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK 
25 WEST 45TH STRESI Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 





i5n6 FIFTH AVENUB, NEW YORK 











Rates and full information sent upon application 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA “A Brief Guide to Contemporary Literature”’ 




















Lists of Publications in sciences, Ry A. HENRY SCHNEER. 
philosophy, philology, history, eco- O85 Whitlock Ave., N.Y.C. Price: 12¢ postpaid 
nomics, will be sent upon request. 

The University of California Press jy ny Bp Hy BE 
BERKELEY, CAL. ines: «ix master’s belrooma, five baths. Apply to 








WALTER RB. HOWE, Princeton, 














NEW CATALOGUE 
Over 600 CIVIL WAR Items 





ry CLARK, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 




















BOOKS! Over 1,000,000 volumes on every concelv 
able subject, second-hand, at half prices; new books 
at discount prices; catalogues free. One of the 
finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editious. 
State wants. Books bought.—W. and G. FOYLE 
121-123 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO BE HAD 
at ABRAHAM’S BOOK STORE, 145 4th Avenue. 





BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogue Free 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, London, Eng 





Teachers’ Agencies 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Everett O. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
Boston, 2a Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bld. 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Portland, 514 Journal Bld 
Pittsburg, 549 Un.Arcaie. Berkeley,2161ShattnuckAv. 
Chicago, 814 Steger Bid. LosAngeles, 533Cit. Bk. Bd. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bulliing. 
Send to any address above for agency manual. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teac 
ers, Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. Sen 
for Bulletin, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


30 Different Magazines. LATE ISSUES. 
VALUF 83.00 YOURS FOR 25¢ PREPAID. 
EASTERN BUREAU, NEW EGYPT, N..J. 
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Make It Your “War Bread” 


You may not go to the trenches, 
but you will want to do your bit in pre- 
venting waste of the great food staples. 
You can do this by demanding a larger 
per cent. of whole wheat grain in bread 
and breakfast foods. The real “war 
bread” must contain the entire wheat 
grain—every particle of gluten and min- 
eral salts that are so necessary to the 
well-balanced ration; also the outer 
bran coat that is so useful in keeping 
the bowels healthy and active. 


Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit 


is 100 per cent. whole wheat. It is 
therefore the real “war bread.” The 
whole wheat grain is the most perfect 
food given to man. It contains every 
element the human body needs to build 
healthy tissue and furnish energy for | | 
the day’s work. 





La 


Two or three of these 
crisp, brown loaves of Shred- 
ded Wheat with milk and 
sliced bananas, berries, or 
other fruits, make a nourish- 
ing, strengthening, satisfying 


meal at a cost of a few cents. 


Made only by 


The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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I The Great Interchangeable- | 
type Writing Machine 


Many Typewriters In One 


)MULTIPLEX | 
| <<, HAMMOND 


Will do every- 
thing every 
other typewriter 
will doand many 


~ SP ee ee 


© things 
NO OTHER 
TYPEWRITER | 
can do. ; 
FRATURES 4 
Tustantls Ente srchangenble Type. hes b 


x on r Fvglish ty f UST run 
4 rie KNORR’ 13 on the other ~ ' 


ALL TYPE STYLES 
ZAlLtL Languages 
“All Sciences. 
/ especially represented 
in one MULTIPLEX ¢ 
Change Type in a Second 


One Multiplex Will Write 
Many Styles of Type and Many Languages 


SAVE’ 


SAM MBODAIAAN 


% A TYPEWRITER EXCEPTIONAL 

% For Literary People 

% Iwo sets of try l M it t 

gy for general worl Italies for quota s, «6 / 
ZY whasis, ete Z 

Just Turn the Knot / ' one e ft A 

4 ther A th tvpes of guage » ite) 7 
4; in a few d 

av tiful work——bev« cot 

Y Leautif \ nd 1 

YZ Vactory Rebui at Low ¢ 

Y pat Presider Woodrow Wils Louls 
Z Jeomertil \ iene Stratter Porter Watt 

2 Mase Willi J Lampe William Deas 

Z Mowells 
HY it ia diatinctly t ’ n f the nerofeseior ” 

P 
g A €n 


SPECIAL Teaus TO aera wens 
IT'S PORTABLE = 
A New Model for those —_" 


who travel 








11 pounds 
Full capacity A _ 
Unlimited width of ee, 
paper 


Factory Rebuilt Machine at a wide range of 
prices 
onthiy Pa enta - * 


THE HAMIOND IYPEWRITER C0. 


556 East GOfth Street, at East River, 
New York City, New York, 


SQA HGH 


- 





i were "eeero WAS mens 


lease send literature wit it ligations 
Na 
Ad.iress 
Oceupation 5546 3 
LOWES NS. SETS oP... ae. 
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The 
Particular 
Person 








Her Invasion 





Her eyes grow eager 

When she finds a shop, 

Distinctive, quaint or picturesque. 
She flashlights its corners, 
Examines its wares, 

Fingers its treasures, 

Searches, explores. 

And since she is discriminating, 
And constantly investigating, 

She can tell you quite “what’s what” 
Among the shops of New York town. 





Unusual Shops 


is her book. Third edition. Contains her 
most recent, most enjoyable finds. Write, 
‘phone or call for copy. FREE. The Particu- 
lar Person, 20 Vesey Street. Barclay 4200. 
Her column, each day in the 


New Horh Evening Post 


More Than a Newepaper 
~~A National Inatitution 




















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, OF 


The Nation 


Published weekly, Thursdays, at New York, N. y 
for October 1, 1917. 


State of New York, ,.. 
County of New York, \ *** 


Refore me, a Notary Public, in and for the State an 
ecunty aforesaid, personally appeared Robt. B. My 
Clean, who, having been duly sworn according to law 
deposes and says that he is the Business Manager « 
The Nation, and that the following is, to the best o 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of th 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, th: 
circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for th 
date shown in the above caption, required by the A: 
ot August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Posta 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of thi 
form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher 
editor, managing editor, and business managers ar: 


Publisher—Emil M. Scholz, 

20 Vesey St., New York City. 
Editor—Harold de Wolf Fuller, 

70 West llth Street, New York City. 
Managing Editor—Harold de Wolf Fuller. 

70 West llth Street, New York City. 
Business Manager—-Robt. B. MeClean, 

655 East 14th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 

Owner: The Nation Press, Inc.: Stockholder, New 
York Evening Pest Co., 20 Vesey Street, New York 
city; Stockholders of the New York Evening Post Co. 

Mrs. John M. Howells, 130 West 57th Street 
New York; Alexander D. Noyes, 260 West 7éth 
Street, New York; Emil M,. Scholz, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York; Harold M. Phelps Stokes, 230 
Madison Avenue, New York; Oswald G. Villard 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Miss Martha R. White, 127 
East 55th Street, New York; Miss Amelia E 
White, 127 East 55th Street, New York. 


5. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of totul amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: (If there are none so state.) 

Alexander D. Noyes, 260 West 76th Street, 
New York; Emil M. Scholz, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York; Harolkj] M. Phelps Stokes, 230 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York; Oswald G. Villard, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Fanny G, Villard, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the 
names of the owners, stockholders and security hold- 
ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
end security holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or vecurity holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any otber fiduciary relation, the 
pame of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
poregraphs contain statements embracipg afflant’s ful! 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as s0 
stated by bim 


5. That the average nffmber of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed, through te 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the s)x 
wonths preceding the date shown above is ———. (This 
information is required from daily publications only.) 

ROBY. B. McCLEAN, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist day 
of October, 117. 
— James W. Jennings, 

Notary Public, New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30th, 1919.) 
Form 3526.— Ed. 1916. 

Notr.—This «tatement must be made in duplicate 
and both copies delivered by the publisher to the post 
master, who shall send one copy to the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), 
Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files 


of the post office. The publisher must publish a copy 
of this statement in the second issue printed next after 


its filing. 
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A Careful Selection from the Fall List of DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


“For 


Franc 


sculptors, 
space to | 
ing like 

America. 


Creators of 


Decor 
Styles 


ters. Th 


costs $3.( 0. 


“Great 
e 993 
Possessions 


the wealth of love that lies in the hearts of common | 


folk. It 
broadenec 


Net, $1.30. 


America pays tribute to her sister 
Republic in a book which holds be- 
e tween its covers some of the best 
work of our leading poets, painters, 
musicians and authors. We wish we had 
print the list of contributors; certainly noth- 
“For France” has ever been printed in 
(Net, $2.50.) 


There have been many books on | 
period styles, but this by Walter 
x Dyer is the only one we know 
which approaches the subject 
through the very vital, human 
personalities of the great mas- 


ative 





If Uncle 
Sam 


down the 


Nation.” 


The Trust \' 
Problem 


in its field. $2.00. 


had kept a diary from the beginning 
of the World War up to that day in 


April, 1917, when Germany lost het 

case, we wager he would have set 

same thoughts, emotions, actions and re 

actions which Edward S. Martin has recorded for 
him in the brilliant editorial pages of “Life.” Hence 
in book form we call these selections “The Diary of a 


It sells for $1.50. 


The standard work by Prof. | 
. Jenks and Prof. Walter E 
Clark is now revised and brought 
up to date. It is the best book 


e book is well made and well illustrated and A N The author of “Trivia” long 
ew felt the need of a prose form 

David Grayson aptly names his Prose Form capable of rendering  cer- 

new book referring to the tain impressions, moods and 

smells, sights, sound, touches modern ways of feeling which are part of the ex 


and tastes of the country and 
in n 
books, 
(Cloth, 


recalls Grayson’s “Contentment” 
1 and enriched by new experiences. 
Leather, 


Net, $1.75.) 


for 


These Books Ar 


Sale at 


perience of most of us, but which remain unexpressed 
1odern poetry or in English prose 
rently written. 
denced in 
markable little book at your bookstore. 


as it is cur- 
The success of his experiment is evi 
“Trivia.” We hope you will look up this re 
( Net, $1.25.) 


All Bookstores 


—Books “Nation” Readers Will Enjoy— 
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® MUSICIANS 


is absolutely what its 


LIBR. RY 


name implies! 
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hued what H. O. Osgood, Associate Editor, Musical Courier 


(whose library of music was abandoned in Europe on account of the war), said in a recent issue of his journal: 


‘IT wanted something that would give me the 
and for singers in a compact, concise form. 
The Musicians Library. 


| have not been sorry. 


world’s best literature for the piano 
Looking over the field | for 
Certainly from the typographical 


sent 


standpoint there is nothing better to be had in music, and the editorial work repre- 


sents the finest and most authoritative brains in the field today. 


I have revelled 


in these volumes in spare moments ever since.” 


Victor Harris, musician, composer, conductor, writes: 


“IT have the entire set of vocal numbers in my 


them for the world.”’ 


library and would not be without 


Members of Music Clubs will find these Volumes of invaluable aid in the preparation of essays and club papers. 


EIGHTY VOLUMES 


PRICES 
Each volume in heavy paper, cloth back, $1.50 


include Booklet 
SPECIAL 


Prices transportation. giving full particulars, 














In full cloth, gilt - - - - - = - 
including FASY PAYMENT PLAN, free 
PRICES TO LIBRARIANS - 


ISSUED 
$2.50 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178- 179 Tremont St., BOSTON — 
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IIPPINCOTT | SELECTED NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE BATTLE WITH TUBERCULOSIS AND HOW TO WIN IT 
By D. MACDOUGALL KING, M.B. 6 illustrations. $1.50 net. 

The author, a doctor and patient, has become increasingly convinced that the great number of 
leaths occur, not because the disease is terribly virulent, but simply because the majority of patients 
do not understand the reasons underlying the only treatment that will bring success. This book is 
writ‘en in the hope of setting forth in a simple, interesting, and convincing manner the fundamental! 
facts which help to answer the patient’s constant “Why must I do this?” 


ARTISTIC AND LIMITED EDITIONS 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
COLONIAL VIRGINIA: ITS PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS 


RBOOKSTOR cs 
By MARY NEWTON STANARD. 
93 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $6.00 net. 
J. 0. Lippincorr Company A LIMITED EDITION. 
MONTESAL PULLADELPHEA Lanpow \ Virginia book presenting the very spirit and life of the Old Dominion; the indoor and outdoor 
life, the house s in which the people dwelt and the pleasures which they pursued, the relations between 
the classes and the happy humanness of their entire existence are presented in text and il- 


| lustrations in a manner that makes the book unique among Virginia volumes. The great 
OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST mass of facts upon which the volume is based are not found in any history, but have been 
zathered from colonial diaries, newspapers, letters, and other documents throwing light on 

private and personal life. 


HOW TO LIVE AT THE FRONT EARLY PHILADELPHIA: ITS PEOPLE, LIFE AND PROGRESS 


By HECTOR MACQUARRIE, A.B., Can- | By HORACE MATHER LIPPINCOTT. 
tab., Second Lieutenant Royal Field 120 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated Cloth. Boxed, $6.00 net. 
Artillery 8 illustrations $1.25 net. A LIMITED EDITION. 
The city of many institutions and unimpeached traditions is presented in its varying 
This English army officer writes for ispects by one who knows the people of to-day and yesterday. The public places with the 
is new allic the American soldiers, ‘earned institutions, the unique sporting life, the financial and business concerns, the social 
ul from the first page to the last he clubs and associations are written of in a way that will make the book a fund of valuable 


sup subjects the understanding of information to all who are interested in the beginnings of America. 


h will be of great value to both the 

will be of great value to both th OLD ROADS OUT OF PHILADELPHIA 

lieves in the importance of fight- By JOHN T. FARIS. 

his country instead of dying for 117 illustrations and a map. Demi octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed, $4.00 net. 
t The inform ation given regarding The old roads out of Philadelphia are the most historic in America. Profuse illustra- 
the formal matters of life in and behind | t!0s and suggestive text mark the bock as a prize for the automobilist, walker, and his- 
the trenches will be of inestimable torian Such names as The Battle of Brandywine, Valley Forge, and Militia Hill suggest 

the fascination of the subiect. The author presents the past and the present of ten of the 


\ ‘ There is idealism, but stimulat- 
“ creat highways. 


THE DWELLING HOUSES OF CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 
By ALICE R. HUGER SMITH and D. E. HUGER SMITH. 
IF | WERE TWENTY-ONE 128 illustrations. Octavo. Decorated cloth. Boxed. $6.00 net. 
ah A LIMITED EDITION. 
WILLIAM MAXWELL. 8 illustra- Charleston is one of the richest cities in the country in the number of her unique and 
in black and white $1.25 net wonderful dwelling houses of earlier days. It is a perfect delight to look through the pages 
unopy book with a punch of this volume, dream over the sketches and photographs, and read the interesting historical 
gs Paine ‘ and personal incidents associated with her homes and streets. Completeness in every par- 
wit, experience, and en- =" . . 
expresses his belief ta | ticular is a feature of the work 
oung man to attain THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF OUT-DOOR ROSE GROWING 
‘ iced old fellow By GEORGE C. THOMAS, Jr. 
-ust as much as 96 illustrations in color. 37 in black and white. Charts and tables. Handsome cloth. Octavo. 
desires to win his $6.00 net. DE ITUXE. FOURTH EDITION. 
chapter, in every line The rose growers throughout the country appreciate the unique value and unsur- 
im at the truth which passed beauty of this volume. They will welcome with enthusiasm the new edition which 
ts the reader contains added illustrations and a text rewritten and reset, bringing the material absolutely 
up to date. This text is uniform with that of the Garden edition, which proves useful in 
field work. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND NEW FICTION 
PRESERVING THE RACCOON LAKE MYSTERY THE TWICE AMERICAN 


NEVIL MONROE HOPKINS, Ph.D. By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. $1.35 net. 
3 illustrations in color by Edmund Frederick. 
_ 1 New “Mason Brant” Detective Story. A sparkling romance of how Noel, a poor 
the text. Octavo. $2 net A thrilling and humorous detective story | man, goes to South America, carrying with 

, maiddition to Lippincott’'s Hom in which the hero, a lionized novelist and col- him little but the remembrance of the girl 
Ma Reri i practical yet selen- | lege professor, whose life has been particular- he left behind, of very different social and 
tiie working handbook for the indi- ly easy, writes of his adventures when sud- financial position. South America makes 
vidu wo n nd for clubs upon all denly dropped into the difficulties resulting good use of him in running her railroads and 
ful canning and pre- | from a particularly mysterious murder mys- mines and finally in commanding her con- 

table ind meats. | tery at a wilderness camp. This is a book quering armies. Rich and famous, he re- 

American woman needs. | with real character $1.35 net. turns to New York,—the results are amusing. 


OTHER IMPORTANT WORKS TO BE FUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY 

THE TRAINING AND REWARDS OF THE PHYSICIAN,” by Richard C. Cabot, M.D., author of “What Men Live By,” is the 
the Training S*rie The author treats the subject in a fresh, vigorous fashion that will appeal not only to students 
, to the public in general. 8 iustrations. $1.25 net. “RELIGIONS OF THE PAST AND PRESENT,” edited by 

vut — itive yet popular account of ancient and modern religions from the viewpoint that the religions 
ented the whest ideals of that people. The authors are members of the faculty of Religious History of the 

of Pennevivania, $2.50 o- “RUSSIA AS I KNOW IT,” by Harry De Winor. Few Englishmen know Russia better than 
In this eraphic volume he describes the soul of the country through the pleasant mediums of anecdote and reminis- 

»net. “Me DERN WHALING AND BEAR HUNTING,” by W. G. Burn Murpocnu. A fascinating account of this.roman- 


110 illustrations. $5.00 net. 


- 
The Nation Presa, In« 





LA POWELL, U. 8. Dept. Agricul By 
4 colored plates. 164 illustra- { illustrations in color by Gayle Hoskins. 
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